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Che Farm. 

° The Grain Markets. 


Navigation is almost closed; the election 
is over; the crops are all gathered; a panic 
has been got up; wheat is down; stocks are 
down; western currency is down; and things 
generally are in a very mixed state; add to 
all this the blare of the disunion trumpets of 
the “blowers” of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and we have a very pretty excitement, excell 
ing in general turmoil, the aggregate of all we 
have passed through during the past season, 
summing up presidential nominations, Jap- 
unese embassy, and Prince of Wales, and 
throwing in for a make-weight the presiden 
tial election. 

The grain crops of the past season have 
been abundant and of good quantity, the de- 
mand for them up to the present time has 
been good, and the prices obtained for them 
have been remunerative. This state of affairs 
has been caused as much or more by the in- 
different crops raised in Great Britain, than 
by any other cause. The season in that 
country has been such as we have only had 
equalled or this side of the Atlantic, by the 
wet summer of 1855, when our crops were 
spoiled by the immense amount of grown 
wheat which prevailed throughout many of 
the northern States. The lateness of the 
harvest in Great Britain can hardly be under- 
stood here. 

An English journal of very high authority 
in agricultural matters, and of late date says, 
** October has come and gone without the 
completion of the harvest. Some white grain 
yet stands out, and never will be ripened. — 
As time advances, opinions more and more 
unfavorable of the wheat crop gather strength. 
Many farmers who doubted a deficiency, have 
now experienced the results upon the grain 
being threshed and sent to market. First 
class millers find very little to suit their pur- 
pose, and those who by the low prices were 
tempted to make a trial have found their mis- 


All this has occasioned a very extraordinary 
demand for old foreign for mixing in large 
proportions, without which this season, good 
bread would have been scarce,” It will be 
seen from this statement what the cause of the 
good prices paid for our grain has been. The 
monthly consumption of home grown wheat 
in England averages about 12 to 13 millions 
of bushels, and between 3 and 4 millions of for- 
eign wheat. For the past two months, the 
sales of home grown wheat have not exceed 
ed seven or eight millions of bushels per 
month, while the foreign wheat sold has 
reached the enormous extent of fully eight 
millions of bushels. 

Now the question in which we are interested 
is, will this demand for foreign grain, and es- 
pecially for American grain continue through- 
out the year? The answer to this question 
depends on two or three points that are now 
being better understood than they were a 
month or six weeksago. These are— 

1. Will not the home grown grain of Great 
Britain that has been already harvested and 
sccured, improve with time, and yield such a 
fall supply next spring and summer, that for. 
eign supplies will not be needed to the same 
extent? 

2. Will not the supply of grain from the 
continent of Europe be then enough for the 
demand? 

It is true that the condition of the home 

crop is such that for the fall and winter 
months a large proportion of the grain will 
not be offered in market, and hence it will of 
necessity be kept over as a supply for the 
next season, but at the same time the gene- 
ral loss of the potato crop in both England 
and Ireland, and the bad quality of the grain 
cannot be made up by the quantity which is 
itself reduced. Add to this that the wet 
ness of the land, and the foulness thus 
generated have already hindered if not pre 
vented the sowing of winter wheat, thus ren- 
dering the next year’s crop dependent on 
spring sown grain, and we think it is evident 
that the demand for the dry wheats of the 
United States and southern Europe must re 
main good, and at remunerative prices till the 
next crop. 
In relation to the crops on the continent, 
it is now ascertained that a very large propor- 
tion of the grain harvested in northern Eu- 
rope and Germany, and which forms the 
stores of the Baltic wheat that comes out in 
the spring, is in very little better condition on 
account of dampness than the British grain. 
It is both inferior in quality, and has to be 
kiln-dried before being shipped. Southern 
Russia, Egypt, Italy, Spain and the south of 
France, it is now well understood, have secur- 
ed their crops in good condition, but these 
crops are not over a fair average, hardly al- 
lowing as much as usual for exportation.— 
The high prices and the good demand in Great 
Britain have already used up a more than ordi- 
nary proportion of the crops of these. coun- 
ties, so that when the spring opens, there 
will be a greater demand for American grain 
than has as yet been yet been felt, The ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from the United 
States for the present year, up to the present 
date reach altogether to nearly twenty-five 
millions of bushels. According to moderate 
and fair estimates we have about thirty mil- 
lions of bushels more that we can spare, and 
it is now likely that it will be wanted before 
the next crop is ready for market. 

From this brief review ofthe British grain 
trade, we have every reason to believe that 
the demand for American breadstuffs that 
has kept up prices so well during the past 
season, is likely to continue, and that Michi- 
gan farmers need not feel alarmed at the low 
rates which now prevail. Most of them are 
well off, have made sales enough to place 
themselves in good circumsta:.ces; if obliged 
to sell any of their produce, we would say let 
them sell any thing but their wheat. That 
will keep to the best advantage. 

The depreciation which has occurred in the 
price of breadstuffs both in the eastern and 
western markets, arises more from the state of 
business occasioned by the political excite- 
ment at the South having occasioned a tempo- 
rary panic at the east, which has reacted upon 





the western currency, that forms a larg 


take in the difficulty of selling their flour. { part of our ordinary circulation, ’ This state 


of business is not likely to continue very 
long, for the west never had so great an 
amount of capital within itself as it now has, 
with an almost indefinite amount of means to 
procure more. With navigation closed, and 
the means of transportation to the seaboard, 
except at high railroad rates, shut off, and the 
buyers of grain and flour mostly out of the 
market or supplied for the season, we could 
not expect that the prices would remain the 
same as they were, In the decline we see 
nothing alarming, and those who have their 
stock on hand have only to hold still, they 
will find that the present state of business 
matters will be but of short duration, 





Fattening Swine. 

There is one person, at least, in my neigh- 
borhood who raises and fattens his hogs in 
an easy and economical way. I am fully con- 
vinced of the value of the method, and will 
describe it: In the fall of the year, say Sep- 
tember, he procures his pigs about six weeks 
old, and puts them directly into the pen with 
the older fattening hogs, having provided a 
place in one corner of the pen where the pigs 
can retreat in case the older ones pursue 
them, as they occasionally, though not al- 
ways,do. They readily learn the quiet, con- 
tented and comfortable mod > of living enjoy 
ed by their well-fed comrades, eat from the 
same trough, and share the same bunk, and 
the older ones seem generally to be well pleas- 
with their new boarders and lodgers. Thus 
the pigs are never stinted in quality or quan- 
tity of their food, for starved young ones are 
sure to make lean gutted, crabbed-looking old 
ones; this rule applies to the vegetable, the 
brute and the human species; but the rule is 
not to be carried too far the other way, for in 
feeding swine, as well as other creatures, there 
is a true medium to be followed between 
starving and surfeiting. After the old ones 
are slaughtered, tolerably fall feeding is con 
tinued, and it consists of the milk and slops 
of the house, with the products of the gar- 
den and farm, potatoes, pumpkins, apples 
bran, etc. ‘he summer feeding is particu- 
larly easy, economical and profitable. This 
consists chiefly of short mowed grass. A few 
rods of grass plat convenient to the pen is 
reserved for this purpose, and is manured by 
the weekly suds from the wash room Com 
mencing at one side of the plat, a large basket 
of the thick short grass is mowed each morn- 
ing while the dew js on, and a part given to 
the swine at each feeding, three times a day. 
By the time the last portion of the grass is 
cut, the first is ready to be cut again, and in 
this way the ground is mowed over many 
times during the summer, while the grass kept 
short, thick, tender and sweet. It keeps the 
hogs in a healthy, growing condition—they 
are fed with as much as they will eat every 
day, and but little additional food is required 
besides the slops from the kitchen, 

In the fall other products are fed out as 
they come along in succession. Apples, in 
particular, when abundant, are given to the 
hogs, and it is considered a far more beneficial 
way to use them than t2 make them into cider. 
A little dry shelled corn occasionally is relish- 
ed by the hogs, and it tends to sharpen their 
appetites, for their nature is to search after 
something to crack and chew, and though 
they are apt to search in the mud sometimes, 
their swiuish propensities must be gratified. 

As cold weather advances, the food 1s grad- 
ually changed to a more nutritive form, and 
Indian corn boiled, or the meal scalded, con- 
stitute the chief food for the last weeks of 
fattening. There is nothiog like our Ameri- 
can corn to make solid, thick pork, and plen- 
ty of lard. Somethiny besides food, howev- 
er, is required to fatten hogs easily. They 
appreciate the luxury of good lodging prob- 
ably better than any other animal, Clean 
straw, often renewed, and a plenty of it, used 
for their bedding, will pay a better profit by 
far than to sell it off, even at ten dollars a 
ton, 

One more important item of advice, and 
that is, locate your pen where your hogs can 
have the benefit of light. I don’t mean 
merely day light, but the fall bright light of 
the sun; ‘it will add to the cheerful content- 





ment as it does to the human species, and 





physiologists declare that, other things being 
equal, families who occupy apartments in the 
sunny side of dwellings are the most healthy 
and happy. Although the comparison may 
to sensitive nerves appear odious, still it. is 
beyond our power or province to change the 
established laws of nature. I never knew of 
a hog, or any other animal, kept under the’ 
north side of a barn or other building, where 
the dampness and darkness is never penetra 
ted by the sun’s rays, and where the animal 
was employed as the scavenger for other an- 
imals, to be sleek looking, fat, clean or quiet. 
i have seen many a pen where the mud and 
offal was two or three feet deep, and no place 
of retreat left for the poor occupants upon a 
higher spot, excepting the bed floor, and that. 
unfurnished by straw. The “slough of dés- 
pond” is a fit comparison, and I have almost 
wished that the owner’s head might. ocea- 
sionally get a thorough ducking in it, in order 
to arouse his dull sensibilities, if he has any. 
Food given to animals in such a condition is 
almost thrown away, and they say as much 
in proof of it, by their continual uneasy 
growlings, “like the grating of harsh thun- 
der.” That poor man was a philosopher who 
said that when his feed was scarce for his 
pigs, he gave them at least plenty of water, 
clean ground and sunshine, and that when bis 
corn ran low he went to scratching their 
backs, which ‘enswered almost the same pur 
pose, and made them contented by sympathy. 
—Cor. Homestead. 


Cheese Making. 


[A. L. Fish, of Cedarville, Herkimer coun- 
ty, made the following statement, which is 
published in the Trangactions of the N. Y,. 





State Agricultural Society for 1859, relative | 


to his process of making checse:] _. 

With a view of testing the effect of acid up- 
on sweet milk, to remedy porosity in .cheese, 
caused by swelling, (or puffing,) one gallon of 
sour whey was added to sufficient rennet li- 
quor to curd the milk for one hundred pounds 
of cheese, the milk being warmed, as usual, to 
ninety degrees beat (Fahrenheit), by warm 
water passing round the vat containing the 
milk. Rennet enough to curd the milk firm- 
ly in forty minutes, was mixed with the gallon 
of whey and thoroughly mixed with the milk, 
and left to stand undisturbed one hour; it is 
then subdivided by passing a gang of knives, 
fifty-six in number, set one quarter of an inch 
apart, through the mass in several directions, 
tu cut it into square lumps one-quarter of 
an inch square, evenly and at the same time, 
the object of which is, to divide into particles 
of an even size and age, so that heat will have 
an even effect in cooking, or scalding. No 
more cutting is needed; a gentle motion, by 
stirring the masa, is required to prevent 
sticking together, or reunion of particles.— 
Heat is raised slowly, to keep even pace with 
effect of rennet; usually about one hour in 
raising to 100 deg., which is the maximum.— 
Heat is held at full 100 deg. till curd appears 
sufficiently shrunken and cooked, which va- 
ries from one to two hours, sweet milk 
requiring more heat than when acid is applied 
with rennet. When curd is so cooked as to 
spring apart elastic, on being pressed together 
with the hands, and squeaks weil on being 
pressed ky the front teeth, itis judged to be in 
a condition to drain off the whey, and salt.— 
The whey is then drained off, and curd press 
ed by the hands, to rid the whey as much as 
possible, and one pound of Liverpool ground 
salt added to forty pounds of curd, and put to 
press warm, so that the whey will press out 
more thoroughly than if allowed to stand and 
get cold and stubborn. Pressed with two 
tons’ weight; turned, in six hours, into clean 
cloth, and pressed twelve hours, and taken 
from hoop; left to stand seven hours, to dry 
the rind to receive a coat of hot oil of whey 
butter; tarned daily, and oiled and rubbed, 
to keep rind from cracking, and smooth.— 
The temperature of curing room kept to not 
exceed seventy degrees, (F'abrenheit,) by ice 
in an adjacent room, cool air from which 
passes into cheese room through a door ‘in a 
dividing partition, when required. When 
the temperature of weather is cool, milk is 
warmed more to set, than in warm weather 
because it will cool more in working before 


scalding, and it is necessary to preserve a 
heat while working not below eighty-four de- 
grees, to keep the rennet active. The richer 
the milk the more scalding is required, and 
more salt, asa rich curd will reject salt, when 
a@ poor curd will absorb and retain it; rich 
cord has a tendency to more rapid fermenta- 
tion than poor curd, and requires more salt 
to check it than poor curd. 

Calves’ Rennet.—Only are used, after be- 
ing kept dry one year; then soaked in half 
gallon soft water each, and rubbed often in 
course of twelve hours, then changed to same 
quantity of new water, and treated as before; 
then taken out, and both liquors put together 
and made as salt as can be, and strained and 
skimmed, and put inte a jar for use; then, by 
stirring before using each time, a uniform 
strength may be relied upon daily, of sweet 
sharp rennet, aod, if heat is properly applied, 
there will be no trouble of cloth sticking to 
cheese when pressed, if all are kept sweet.— 
But if rennet is allowed to sour in curing, or 
sours in soaking, or gets weakened any way, 
by being kept in a damp atmosphere, &c,, 
there may be troubles of various kinds, with- 
out remedy, A little coloring is added ata 
season when needed, by rubbing a cloth or 
small bag containing a lump of annatto, in the 
liquor containing the rennet, so that it is in- 
corporated with the milk, When the milk is 
rich enough to make curd a cream color, and 
cheese a butter color, no annatto is used. It 
is found by adding sour whey with rennet to 
set curd, that it facilitates the effect of rennet, 
and prevents cheese puffing, without reducing 
the weight of cheese from a given amount of 
milk, as when allowed to become acidulated 
from other causes. It is also found that 
cheese will retain more weight when cured in 
aToom not exceeding seventy degrees heats 
than when allowed to run higher. 





Hints on Shingling. 


Mr. Ed. Emerson, of Hollis, Mass., thus 
gives some hints upon shingling roofs, that 
are worthy of circulation: 

A correspondent in the Farmer aske» 
“What will make shingles last longe: ?” 
Twenty-three years. ago I found I bad quite 
& lot of refuse shingles on hand, both sappy 
and shakey, and I laid them on the back 
kitchen and wood-shed. 

I have just examined them, and think they 
will last at least seven years longer.. The 
building has not leaked, to my knowledge. 

I soaked these shingles in a very thin 
whitewash made with brine instead of clear 
water. The:e has been nothing done to them 
since, although I have no doubt that to have 
whitewashed, or served a coat of dry-siaked 
lime or fine salt once in two or three years 
on them, would have been of great advantage 
to them. 

As I shingle differently from almost every 
one else, I will give you my method, and my 
reasons for it. 

However wide the shingles may be, I do 
not allow the nails to be put more than two 
inches apart. 

Reason.—If your shingles are wet or green, 
and the wide ones are nailed at the edges, the 
shingle must split, or one of the nails must 
draw when the shingle shrioks. If the shin- 
gle is dry it must huff or crowd the nail out 
when it swells. Thus your nails are kept in 
constant motion by every shrink or swell of 
the shingle, till they are broken, pulled out, 
or the shingle is split. 

I do not want the nails drove quite in, or so 
as tosink the head. 

Reason—The heads of the nails hold up 
the butts of the next row of shingles, and 
give the air a free circulation. 

I lay all my shingles in whitewash, I pre- 
fer brine for making it. Iline with red chalk. 
I then whitewash the last course laid down 
to the line, and after the building is shingled 
I whitewash the whole of the roof. 

Reason.—To make the shingle last twice 
as long a8 they would without the whitewash, 
aud I consider it much better than just white- 


washing the roof aftershingling, = 

. Carpenters often objet to shingling in this 
way, a8 it ig, rather dirty work, and declare 
they know it docs not do any good—that it 
is just as good to whitewash after shingling, 


&c. 
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Practical Renovation of a Farm. 
=a i. 

A farmer of Canada thus télls the story of 
his succégs atid practice with -one-of-those 
farms that a former owner could not make 
his living off. We want our readers to pay 
particular attention to what the writer, who 
is a Scotchman, says about manure: 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Icame to the country thirty years ago, 
and burdened with a debt. of $200; I leased 
a worn-out farm in Lower Canada of eighty- 
fouracres, in the midst of a French popula- 
tion, and at 4p annual rent of $225. Well, 
in the space of 21 years, I have paid my 
original debt, and saved enough to enable 
me to purckase in the neighborhood a mach 
better farm than the one I rented. The 
owner of the farm which I bought, was 
going on every year from bad to worse, until 
he was forced to sell it, whilst I, the tenant of 
a less productive farm, and paying rent all 
the while, was enabled to buy him out, as 
just said. What was the reason of this anom 
aly ? 


tem ; he let his land become exhausted and 
full of weeds; he let his stock starve; he 
wasted his manure, the gold of the farmer, 
and let everything go on to ruin for want of 
method; but when I*had got hold of this 
same farm, and had applied the system which 
I am about to describe, the whole was brought 
gradually, field by field, into good condition 
by the end of six years; since then, the con- 
dition of the land has steadily improved, and 
that by resources drawn wholly from within 
itself. The system to which I allude is known 
to all good farmers everywhere as the basis 
of all improvements: I 1rean that of 


A ROTATION OF CROPS. 


There are two sorts of reasons in favor of all 


a rotation of crops. 


1st. Because different plants draw from the 
soil different sorts of food, so that one plant 


'| shat portion of 


Ua a 

thé fidld devoted'to cabbages, 
potatoes and condi 
‘Manures are df the first impoftance to the 
farmer, and he must do everything in his pow- 
er to increase their amount. The system 
here proposed is calculated so as to inctease 
the quantity of manure in proportion as the 
soil becomes improved.» The farmer ought 
not to sell’a partiéle of bis hay or straw, be- 
cause these are the principal materials for 
Manure; and, consequently, it is infinitely 
worse to sell the manure itself’ The manure 
thus economized, will suffice each year for the 
field which is to receive the root crop, (No. 1.) 

The greater variety there is in the crops of 
this field, the better it will be, provided the 


soil is suitable for them, Thus, this field 
ought, as nearly as possible to look like a 


kitchen garden. 
SUCCEEDING CROPS. 


I-have done all that I ‘can for field A. I 


have weeded ‘and manured it as well as I can: 


The Canadian was stronger than I 
was, had equally good health, and no rent to 
pay. The reason was that he had no sys- 


and after having taken the crop of roots, &c., 
this year, and the crop of wheat or barley 
next year, I leave this field to rest until the 
other ficlds Lave been improved in the same 


way. In the following year, the cultivation 


of the different crops will be according to tLe 
following order: 


Crop No. 2, (wheat or barley,) in the field 


Crop No. 3, (hay,) in the field B. 

Crop No. 4, (pasture,) in the field C. 

Crop No. 5, (pasture,) in the field D. 
Crop No. 6, (oats or peas,) in the field E. 
Crop No. 1, (green or hoed crops,) in the 


field F, 

and so on, changing each year until the sev- 
enth, when crop No. 1 will come back to field 
A, and the whole will then be in a good state 


of fertility, and free from weeds. 

The above system has been proved to be 
capable of restoring old land, and extirpating 
weeds, It is economical, and does not.re- 
quire more capital than the actual system, or 
rather than the present absence of system, 
requires. It wiil restore fertility to the soil, 


will grow freely in a soil which is worn out] ..4 maintain it by the products of the land 


as regards another. 


2d. Because the crops being various, the 


itself. Manures got from other quarters than 
the farm itself, are always expensive, and ata 


occasional fuilure of one is not so much felt,| 3: stance from town, are often not to be had 


seeing that the others furnish subsistence | .; 41). 


sufficiently without it. 


In the beginning of the application of this | ;,, 
system, divide the arable portion of the farm, 
of whatever size, into six parts or fields. Ap- 


portion the crops as fo"lows: 


1st. Root crops, such as potatoes, carrota, 
beets, parsnips, &c , (turnips and also fiax,) 
and in cases where the land isnot sufficiently 


It is simple and easy of application, 

It may be said that six years is a long time 
wait for the renovation of the whole farm; 
but I will reply that I know of no other 
means by which it may be done in less time, 
from its own resources; and it is worthy of 
observation that the land is improving every 
year. The produce is larger, even for the 


open for a crop of this kind, the field must | first year under this system, than it is under 


be left in fallow. 


the present mode of culture; and from year 


2d. Crop of wheat or barley, (seeded with | ¢, year, the land is improving, field by field, 


ass. 
oa Orop of hay. 
4th. Pasture. 
5th. Pasture. 
6th. Crop of oats or peas. 


That field of the series which isin best con- 


dition for a root crop, should be called field 


A. 
The best for wheat or barley, B. 
That which is actually in hay, O. 
The pasture fields, D and E. 
That which is best for oats or peas, F. 


and is producing more and more, 80 as to pay 
the farmer better than it does at present, and 
to recompense him doubly afterwards, when 
the whole shall have been improved under a 
system of rotation. 





Parsnips and Potatoes. 
[A correspondent of Bel?s Weekly Messen- 


ger thus compares the parsnip and potsto as 


Each field for the first year ought to be| ticles of food:] 


appropriated to the crops above mentioned, 
and after the fashion now in use among farm- 
ers, except in the case of field A. By this 


In answer to your correspondent in Jersey, 


who recommends the employment of the 
parsnip in the place of the potato, let me call 


plan, they will at all events still get as much the attention of your readers to the relative 


from their five fields as they get at present. 


merits of these two esculents as articles of 


In order to render the thing more simple|4iet- They will then be able to judge as to 


and easy of comprehension, I shall suppose 
myself to be again obliged to take a worn- 
out farm in the autumn of 1849. The first 
thing that I should do, would be to divide 
the land into six fields, by proper fences, with 
communication from the barn-yard to each 
fie’'d, and from one field to another, and I 
would then take for field A, that which ap- 
peared best for green crops or roots: I would 
collect all the manure which I could find in 
or out of the parns,I would take up the 
flooring of the cow-house, stable and piggery, 
and I would take out as much of the soil 
underneath as I could get, for this soil is the 
essence of manure, one load of it being as 
good as four or five loads of common dung. 
The portion thus removed ought to be re- 
placed by an equal quantity of ordinary soil, 
or, if it be possible, of bog earth, which 
might be removed when necessary afterwards. 

The dung and other manure thus collected, 
should be placed on the field A, in Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October, spread with 
care, (as far as it will go,) and covered up in 
a shallow furrow. 

In spring, all the manure made during the 
past winter should be carted to the field, 
placed in a heap, and twice turned. All 
bones should be gathered and broken up with 
a hammer, all coal and wood ashes, scrapings 
of sewers, the dung frem the fowl house, and 
the contents of the privy, should be collected 
and made into a compost, with dry loam or 
bog earth. This manure may be used for 


whether prarsnips at half the price of pota- 
toes would be any boon to those whose taste 
might not lead them to object to.those roots 
as food. The analysisof one pound of each 
of these substances is as follows: 


Potatoes. Parsni 


oz, ins. oz. grains. 
Flesh forming or nutritious matter 0 145 0 8 
Btaroh ccc... ce ccescccceccnccce 2 200 0 245 
BUgar.... weve cave cnn ssetceccocce 0 214 Q@ 210 
i cedhacha os sx aq apgedeshes sone 82 0 35 
OM. os ccc cibn sce cee el cesues 0 2 0 8 
Woody fibre .....cc.cseenae----- 820 1 128 
BONG scce 222-2. coados coccccadse 868 0 7% 
WAGE sec-nbecce ansinwenong-=psee 2; 2 18 «88 


A little study of this analysis will show how 
very inferior as an article of diet tife parsnip 
is as compared with the potato, To begin 
with: flesh-forming matter is only about half 
what it is in the potato, the sixth of what it 
is in rice, and one-twelfth of what it is in 
wheat, so that a pound of potatoes contains 
as much nutritive matter as two pounds of 
parenips, whilo a.pound of rice or of wheat 
flour contains respectively as much nutriment 
as 6 and 12 lbs. of parsnips. The next sub- 
stance we arrive at is the starch, which in 

lants which are consumed, as the par- 
snip and potato are, for their nutritive value, 
is still more important, and here we find that 
the potato is five times as rich as the parsnip. 
The substitute for the starch in the parsnip 
is the woody fibre which is not employed in 
the system as food at all,and, besides, renders 
it very indigestible. A pound of potatoes 
contains 11 ounees of water; but a pound of 
parenips 13 ounces; hence I think we ma 
come to the conclusion that if parsnips could 
be bought in this country three times as cheap 
as the potato by weight, they would still be 





dearer as articles of 


il Cake. 
; —— e 
A letter addtéssd ito J. H. Klippart, Sec- 


ture, by the Messrs. Gebhart & Co., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, gives the following information 
relative’to oil cake:] 

J. H. Kurpart, Esq., Seo’y 0. S, B. A., Columbus. 

Dear Sw :—Yours of the 24th inst. came 
duly to hand Enclosed we forward you a 
document, from which you will be able to 
get valuable information as to oil cake, which 
may serve your purpose mueh better than 
if we undertook to write an article. We 
learn that the analysis, ete., are taken from 
English writers, and we doubt not in the 
main are correct. 

We estimate the quantity of oil cake man- 
factured or produced per annum in the State 
of Ohio, at 12,000 tons—nearly all of which 
is shipped to New York and Philadelphia, 
and fully five-sixths of which is exported to 
London. The other one-sixth is fed in the 
counties nearest Philadelphia and New 
York, The average price of oil cake for 
the last three years in Ohio, has been about 
$23 per ton by the quantity of 100 tons, 
smaller quanties $25. 
Since the construction given to the tariff 
of 1856 by the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, admitting linseed or flax seed duty 
free into this country, the amount of flax 
seed grown in Ohio has been mcuh less than 
for several years prior to the tariff of 1856, 
and the construction as given to it, for the 
simple reason that the manufacturers of lin- 
seed oil are not able to pay the farmer a re- 
munerative price for growing the seed; and 
unless our general government will encourage 
the growth of the seed ty protecting the 
home or American seed, it will be but a few 
years until linseed oil and oil cake will be no 
longer an article of American manufacture 
from American seed. y 

Under the tariff of 1842, imported flax 


‘seed had a duty imposed of 20 per cent, We 


do not refer to the tariff act of 1856, and to 
the construction as given to it by the Secre- 
tary of the ‘'reasury, by way of introducing 
politics, but simply to prove, what we regard 
a fact,in which the entire West is largely 
interested. 

As already mentioned, under the tariff of 
1842, which imposed a duty of 20 per cent. 
on linseed or flax seed; the article in the 
West, and particularly in Ohio and Indiana, 
continued to be a crop growing in favor with 
the farmer, increasing in quantity more and 
more every succeeding year, until the repeal 
of the duty on foreign seed. Since then the 
quantity raised in Ohio is now not much if 
any over one half what it was in the years 
1854 and 1855. Then the oil millers were 
able to pay the farmer for seed, $1.30 to 
$1.40 per bushel of 56 lbs. The amount of 
seed raised in Ohio was about one million 
bushels, producing two million gallons linseed 
oil and twenty thousand tons of oil cake— 
equal in pounds, 40,000,000. 

Flax is sown in the spring, and prepares 
the ground better for raising a good crop of 
wheat, than avy other crop. Indeed, it is 
well understood by farmers who have been 
growing the seed, that they can raise more 
bushels of wheat to an acre, by sowing the 
ground in the fall, after the crop of flax has 
been harvested, than if the ground had been 
left in fallow. Yours truly, 

8. GEBHART & CO. 

[Accompanying the above was a circular 
from a Philadelphia Feed Store, (Koplin, 
Hunsicker & Co.,) setting forth the value of 
oil cake for feeding purposes, from which we 
make the following extracts:] 

The value of Linseed Oil Cake as food for 
catile has long been known, yot it has by no 
meaus been sufficiently appreciated, or on the 
part of most persons very clearly or fully un- 
derstood. 

The American cake, manufactured from 
western or domestic seed, is generally pure, 
and free from adulteration; there being little 
or no foreign seeds in the West that could 
with profit be mixed with the pure linseed. 

Analysis No. 1.—The composition of the 
orgenic part of American Oil Cake is found, 
on chemical analysis, to consist of 


WERE ccc cnes cocencce gece cons ence cecccs 10.07 
Mucilage (jel *like substance)....-...... 86.25 
Albumen (similar. to white of egg) 22.26 
Gluten (similar to paste..-.....-.. § -°"* ‘ 
anand |.nane aneundeneneseneuenpeanescere LASS 
TROGE cosc cece cctineconncande concccdcacvéses 12.69 
Earthy Salts, Ash and Sand.............. 6.85 





100.00 

This analysis shows that the percentage of 
the proteine compounds (here called gluten 
and albumen) is nearly equal to what is con- 
tained in peas and beans; and therefore, for 
the production of Milk, Cheese and Butter, 
and for laying on fat and muscle, Oil Cake 


Y | is more valuable than any kind of grain, and 


equal to peas and beans. The proportion 
of oil remaining in the cake, is greater than 





is naturally present in any species of grain or 


n 


retary ofthe Ghio State Board of Agricul. 


pulse cultivated as food for animals. 

Oats contain a8 a maximum about 7 per 
cent. and Indian corn about 9 per cent. of 
Pott, butas Oil-Cake cotitains 12° per cent., it 
is 33 per cent more valuable than corn, and 
71 per cent. more valuable than oats, for fat- 
tening purposes. 

By thoroughly;tested experiments in Eng- 
land, where oil cake is extensively used as @ 
food for all descriptions of stock, it is found 
equally valuable as a food for sheep, horses 
hogs and calves, Oil cake is the richest food 
known, giving a healthy tone to sickly ani- 
mals, fatt: ning lcan ones, and maintaining the 
vigor of the healthy and strong. From the 
extraordinary labor performed by cart and 
road horses, and the high feeding they re- 
quire, they are often afflicted with inflamatory 
diseases; but if all the proprietors of horses 
could be induced to give them from one pint 
to one quart every few days, it would operate 
as a preventive to those fevers and iaflamma- 
tions by which so many animals are lost. 

Much care and discretion should be exer. 
cised in feedi g. We have seen by the fore 
going analysis, that oil cake contains a great 
er proportion of rich and nutritious matter, 
than any grain usually fed to stock. Hence 
the inexperienced feeder, with but little 
knowledge of these facts, falls into the error 
of feeding in too large quantities. 

In England, oil cake is prepared for feed 
ing by breaking in pieces about the size of a 
shell-bark. It is then given to cattle (un 
mixed with any other substance) for fattening, 
in quantities varying for three to six pounds 
per head daily. Some cattle may not at 
first relish it, but after a few feedings will eat 
it with much eagerness, 

In England it is used extensively in feeding 
sheep, and is fed as follows: to lambs one- 
fourth pound per head daily; to grown sheep 
half a pound to one peund. It has been 
demonstrated that no food will cause sheep 
to thrive and fatten as well as good oil cake. 

In America it is generally fed to cows for 
the milk and butter dairies, and is prepared 
by grinding it fine. It is then fed in quanti. 
ties ranging from one to three pints per head 
daily, mixed with bran, chaff, cut hay, straw 
or corn stalks. Cattle relish good cake meal 
and will readily eat any feed with which it is 
mixed. 

Oil cake must be a cheap feed, because 
American oil cake commands from $40 to 
$50 per ton in England, and as the English 
are among the best economists in the world, 
they would not pay more for oil cake than 
they would for anything else, if it were not 
the most valuable, for feeding purposes par- 
ticularly, when we consider the extent to 
which they feed for fattening purposes; hence, 
large quantities are exported every year, and 
it is thought to be as cheap as any other 
food for cattle. 


FARM NOTES. 

A Good Yield.—The Pontiac Gazette stats 
that H. W. Colvin, Esq., of West Bloomfield, 
has raised on thirty-two rods of ground the 
past season 12 bushels of corn, 496 pumpkins 
and 20 squashes. Who can beat that yield? 


The Pleuro Pneumonia.—Late foreign pa- 
pers state that marked cases of the cattle 
disease have been cured within twelve days 
by the use of sulphate of iron. 


The Ohio Crops of 1859.—The Ohio Cul 
tivator contains tales showing the results of 
the crops of Ohio for 1859, from these tables 
we gather that 1,780,625 acres were growing 
wheat in that year, and the produce was 13,- 
347,843 bushels, or at the rate of seven bush- 
els and four-tevths per acre. The number of 
acres of corn was 2,319,847, and the produce 
was 68,787,085, or at the rate of 260 bushels 
per acre. 


Steaming the Sugar Cane.—Wma. H. Ge- 
thens of Hancock county, Illinois, has found 
that by steaming the canes of the Sorghum 
they yield ajuice that when boiled into syrup 
is much clearer and purer that any made from 
the canes unsteamed. He got from canes 
steamed an hour, a syrup that was nearly 
free from color, and that gave up no scum, 
and did not need avy defacating substance 
whatever. He thinks that steaming the canes 
before pressing fixes the starch, albumen, &c., 
and leaves the free acid to be neutralized dur- 
ing evaporation, which may be done by any 
alkali, 

How I kept Cider Sweet.—I procured a 
flat-bottomed boiler, placed some thin boards 
at the bottom to keep the hot iron from break. 
ing the glass bottles; I filled the bottles with 
aweet cider just from the press, up to the 
neck, and then filled the boiler with cold 
‘water. 

I then brought the water toa boil, and as 
soon as the cider swelled so as to run over 
the mouths of the bottles, 1 took them out 
and poured out enough to make room for the 
cork, drove it in and sealed it with rosin. I 











take porticular care that the cider is not heat- 
ed so a8 to injure its flavor. I have some 
that was put up in 1856 which is as sweet ag 
when put up and almost clear. Since then 
I have put up cider in demijohns and stone 
jugs, which make them equal to glass. Cider 


-preserved in thie way is perferred by most of 


our visitors at our dinuer-table to our domes- 
tic wines.— Prarie Farmer. 


Herefords for Canada.—The Mark-Lane 
Express says that one of the most choice se- 
lections of Hereford cattle that ever left Eng- 
land, was a lot purchased at the late sale of 
Lord Bateman’s herd by J.J. Stone, of Lon- 
don, for his brother, F. W. Stone, of More- 
ton Lodge, Guelph, Canada West, who has 
long been a very successful breeder of Short. 
horn cattle and Cotswold sheep, but now, 
having added another farm to his estate, he 
is about to commence the breeding of Here- 
fords. The lot cousists of six cows and hei- 
fers, and the buil Patriot, all gaid to be from 
prize taking families. 


A Oue Horse Spading Machine.—The 
Branch County Republican thus notices a 
new machine for spading the ground: “We 
have been shown by the inventor, Rev. I, ©, 
Chane, of Bronson, the model of a Spading 
Machine, designed for garden or field work, 
to be worhed by a single horse. The ma- 
chine cousists of a cylinder resembling a coms 
mon field roller, upon the surface of which 
are set rows of spade points. When the ma- 
chine is in operatioa, the cylinder is, hy means 
of levers, Jowered so as to touch the surface 
of the ground, the weight of it pressing the 
spade points into the earth. As the cylinder 
revolves the spade points enter the earth in 
an oblique direction, and as the cylinder 
passcs on they come from the ground loaded, 
when an arrangement inside of the cylinder 
brings them back to thei: original position 
with a quick jerk, effectually dislodging the 
earth from thew. The spade points are so 
set as to pulverize the earth perfectly, We 
should judge the machine well adpated for the 
purpose it is intended. Mr. Crane has applied 
for a patent on his invention.” 


Stock for the West—John Wentworth the 
Mayor of Chicago, sticks to his farm, and is 
doing something for the stock of Lllinois.— 
The editor of the Boston Cultivator notices 
that a boar pig and a sow of recent importa- 
tion have been sent to this gentleman, by the 
Messrs. Stickney, the celebrated Massachu- 
setts breeders of Suffolks. 

In this connection we may-note that F. E. 
Eldred of Detidit, also recently received a 
fine sow from the same breeders, which is 
now at his farm at Spring Brook, Farmington. 
This sow bas, since her arrival here, had a fine 
litter of pigs by one of the recently imported 
boars, and they promise to be quite a valua- 
ble addition to this stock of swine in Michi- 
gen. 

The editor of the Cultivator notes also 
that an excellent Spanish Merino ram from 
the flock of George Campbell, of Vermont, 
and two pair of Bremen geese from the stock 
of the late Col. Jaques, and a pair of Toul- 
ouse geese from the importation of Arthur 
W. Austin, Ksq., have just been sent to Mr. 
Wentworth. 


A Terracultor in the field——Bronson Mur- 
ray writes to the Prairie Farmer, from Ro 
chester, New York, relative to a machine that 
forks or digs the soil, and leaves it in a con- 
dition that equals the best garden culture. 
This machine is called a T'erracultor, though 
what sense there is in going to the Latin for 
the name of a spading fork is more than we 
can see. This machine, says the writer, “is 
armed with spikes of cast steel, ten inches 
long, and these spikes secured at the butt to 
setts of endless chains, As the machine is 
drawn forward it runs—not on wheels—but 
on ti:ese endless chains and the spikes are 
pressed into the ground their full depth.— 
As the spikes leave the ground behind the 
machine, they give the earth a flirt, and leave 
it in a condition to the depth of ten inches 
to defy competition from the spade or even 
the fork, much less the plow and harrow.— 
The consumption of power in the present ma- 
chine is very great. It weighs 4000 pounds, 
digs forty inches wide, and this machine was 
drawn to-day by six powerful horses. I think 
it is practicable to reduce the weight to 2500 
pounds, and to make it but fair work for four 
common horses or good oxen, A number 
of the leading horticulturists, who cultivate 


by the hundreds of acres, and some farmers 
were present at the trial of this wachine here 
to-day, and all regard it as a success, and the 
machine as one of great promise. 





Dr. Lyman Beecher, who cast his first vote for 
Washington, was taken by his son on Tuesday to 
the pollsin Brooklyn, that he might cast his last 
vote for Lincoln. As the venerale man, with 
flowing and silvery locks, entered the room the 
crowd parted right and left, and silently made 
way for him. 
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What Trees Shall We Plant? 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MIOH. 








The answer to this question involves a va- 
riety of considerations, and must depend, very 
much, upon the object to be accomplished, 
the locality, and the nature of the soil. 

Within the memory of most of our read- 
ers, the Locust was thought to be almost 
the only tree fit to be planted; end was “ fill- 
ed in,” along our fences and about our dwel- 
lings, wherever it could be obtained, and 
space spared to receive it ; but, as it grew up 
and began to display its natural tendency to 
appropriate all the territory about it, both 
by the extension of its roots and the throw- 
ing up of suckers, this began to be felt ag a 
serious drawback upon its value, as estimat 
ed by the beauty of its foliage and blossoms. 
True its timber was believed to be valuable, 
but the occasional winter-killing of the trees 
on some soils, with the liability to lose its fo- 
liage fiom late frosts, began to bring it into 
disfavor; and its popularity was soon ruived 
by the ravages of its deadly enemy, the 
borer. 

More recently, the Ailanthus Glandulosa, 
a contribution trom the Celestial Empire, 
was heralded as a tree that, like Jonah’s 
‘Gourd, would almost “spring up in a night ”; 
while, unlike that redoubtable plant, it would 
make a durable tree, of the largest size. It 
was taken on trust by the denizens of some 
eastern cities, and extensively planted in 
streets and parks. It soon, however, proved 
too tender for cur climate, while the offen 
sive odor of its blossoms added to its unpop- 
ularity, so that it has fallen under the ban of 
rejection. ' 

The Horse Chestnut has long been valued 
as an ornamental tree, about the cities and 
‘villages of the Eastern and Middle States ; 
but, for some unexplained reason, it has re 
ceived but little favor at the hands of coun 
try residents. Within a few years, it has suf- 
fered from either insects or some disease that 
has attacked the foliage, which becomes pre 
maturely discolored. This objection, if it 
cannot be obviated, must, to a great extent, 
become fatal to this tree for ornamental pur 


oses. 
Within a few years, the attention of plant 


ers seems to have been directed more espe- 
cially to our native trees, as the source 
whence tv derive the most reliable and satis- 
factory collections, for ornamental and pro 
tective planting. Among these, probably, 
no variety occzpies a more prominent posi 
tion than the Sugar Maple of the Northern 
aud Middle States; and, if we consider its 
beauty of habit and the richness and dense- 
ness of its foliage, we must conclude that its 
popularity is well deserved. It bears trans- 
planting well, and its chief defect is, that the 
ardent temperament of ‘‘ Young Amorica” 
can hardly await its tardiness of growth. 
On rich, strong and dry soil, it is one of the 
most satisfactory of our natives. 

Another variety, commonly known as the 
White, or Soft Maple, is a’so much planted, 
as it is especially adapted to soils of a moister 
character, and will even succeed in situations 
where water is retained about its roots during 
the winter and spring. It does not, however, 
make so fine and symmetrical a tree as the 
former, and should only be selected for locali- 
ties where that would not succeed. 

The Elm is another of our natives that de- 
lights to luxuriate in rich, moist soils, and 
makes itself at home along the borders of 
streams. This, and the preceding, are well 
adapted to roadside planting, on level and re- 
tentive soils. Some varieties of the Elm 
have a drooping, almost a weeping habit. 

On wet or springy svils, the larger varieties 
of the Willow will be found desirable; and, 
as they grow freely from cuttings, and bear 
clipping perfectly, they may in such soils, be 
made usefal as well as ornamental, by weav- 
ing them into a hedge. They will also suc- 
ceed on dry soils if made deep and rich. 

The Sycamore is a peculiarly American 
tree, which luxuriates in the rich, deep, moist 
soils along our streams, and often grows to 
an enormous size. It is also successful upon 
uplands, but is sometimes attacked, in mid- 
summer, by an insect, or a disease which de 
nudes the tree of its leaves, killing the young 
growth. The tree, however, soon puts forth 
&hew growth, and, to some extent, recovers 
its vigor. Trees standing in their native lo- 
ealities are not always exempt from this mal- 
ady; which, should it prove permanent, must 
be fatal to the value of this tree, for the 
use of the plan‘er, 

Among trees adapted to moist situations, 
Wwe must not fail to notice the Larch; better 
known as Tamarack; which, although usually 
found associated with springy soils, is also sus- 





ceptible of cultivation on uplands, if not tvo 
dry and poor. Although a deciduous tree, 
it belongs to the conifers; and posses ing, as 
it does, the spiry and upright habit of that 
class of trees, it becomes valuable as a means 
of imparting variety to a collection. 





About Grapes. 


[M. J. Berkley, in the Gardener's Chroni 
cle, writes as follows:] 

We have scarcely seen a single crop of 
grapes this year, where the roots are planted 
externally and deeply seated, in which the 
fruit is not in the spotted condition observa 
ble in some bunches of grapes just received 
from a correspondent. In some houses there 
is not a single bunch which is free from spot, 
and in cases where the spot is absent, there is 
either shanking or the berries become discol- 
ored and turn acid without ripening. On the 
contrary under better cultivation we have 
seen a whole range of houses in the most 
healthy condition, without a trace of spotting, 
shanking, or discoloration; the foliage green 
and healthy, and the grapes themselves pe 
culiarly fine in spite of the comparative ab- 
sence of external heat and direct suolight.— 
This shows how much may be done under 
very unfavorable circumstances. 1t has long 
been clear enough, that the bad condition of 
grape crops in nine cases out of ten depends 
upon the state of the roots, and cultivators are 
now pretty well aware of the fact. The fine 
condition of the crop above mentioned is at- 
tributed by the excellent cultivator under 
whose care it has been produced to the fact 
that the roots have been encouraged to spread 
at the same time both within the house and 
without; in the latter case every care being 
taken to secure them from stagnant water, 
and to keep them properly aerated, while the 
soil within the house is such as promotes a 
healthy growth in that direction. The con- 
sequence of this treatment is that when the 
Vines first push forth their buds the moisture 
is supplied principally from the internal roots, 
the temperature of the soil in which they run 
being such as to promote a healthy growth 
without too great distinction between the 
temperature of the air with which the young 
leaves are bathed, and the sap with which 
they are surplied. Under this influence the 
frait is set, and just when an additional sup- 
ply of nutriment is wanted, the roots on the 
outside of the house come into active opera- 
tion, the fruit swells rapidly, and the healthy 
condition of the whole is in consequence be- 
yond all praise. 

It is imperative indeed to attend to the in- 
ternal condition of the house. Cold draughts 
will be sure to cause rust, and drops of water 
resting too long upon thé tender fruit will in- 
duce decay, not to mention the production of 
aerial roots on the branches, spongy spots up- 
on the leaves, and other diseased conditions, 
The main point, however, is beyond doubt to 
have healthy roots, a point which cannot be 
secured without proper draining and aerating, 
nor can it consist with the application of pu 
trid manures, or of compost into which un- 
decayed vegetable substances enter as sticks, 
strong stalks of leaves or other generators 
of fungus spawn, which is as sure a cause 
of death as the most acrid mineral poison.— 
With every care, however, if the Vines are 
planted on the outside of the house, it is very 
difficult to secure a proper condition. The 
best way, therefore, is to ‘plant within, with 
liberty to the spreading of the roots in ev- 
ery direction. With such conditions we shall 
hear little of spotting, shanking and a host of 
similar affections which are now the torment 
of the cultivator. 


Roses for Out of Door Culture. 


[W. F. Radclyffe, in the Florist, gives the 
following list:] 

A few Roses that will stand gales of wind; 
and which, though beaten to shreds, will, 
upon being cut back, break again and blvom: 
Triomphe dela Duchere, Jules Margottin, 
Cambaceres, Trimophe de l’Exposition, Wil- 
liam Griffith, Lafitte, Baronne Prevost (the 
“Colonel” is best far, but not fora windy 
corver, much less for a tempest,) La Reine, 
William Jesse, Pius the Ninth, Bouquet de 
Flore, Acidalie, Aimee Vibert, Rackmeteff, 
Caroline de Sansal, Triomphe de Paris, An 
gleterre, Maxime, Paxton, M. Trudeaux, 
Mont Carmel, Louis Odier, Duchess of Suth- 
erland, and Dachatel. These stand gales best 
bere; they have good constitutions. I know 
that better Roses than some of them might 
be named, but obeerve the place for which I 
name them. I for one cannot afford to part 
with Baronne Prevost, La Reine, Pius the 
Ninth, and William Jesse. Let what will 
happen, I got something out of them every 
year. Four-fifths of the trash that eome out 
every year may well give way to them, and 
to their fine and lasting constitution. These 








four were among my first 40, and they are 
“younger” and better than when I had them 
eight years ago. Alas! how many deaths of 
other Roses have I witnessed. 





Root Grafting, 


Cassius M. Clay havitig called the attention 
of the Ohio Farmer to the fact that his apple 
trees were dying in consequence of the roots 
rotting and having stated that he believed it 
was in consequence of root grafting, that paper 
says:} 

This dying from root-rotting was nothing 
new to us, but its relation to root grafting was 
overlooked. Since the receipt of Mr. Clay’s 
letter, we have looked into the matter, and 
find that, of alimited number of apple trees 
planted by us fourteen years ago, half of 
which were rootegrafted, and the other half 
worked on seedling stocks, all but one of the 
former are dead, from this cause alone, while 
all the remainder, grafted on seedlings, are 
well and thrifty. Ail these trees received the 
same attention, grew on the same soil, and 
in every respect fared alike. Several of our 
neighbors have lost trees !y this disease, that 
were |elicved to be root-grafted. 

When a tree is attacked by root-rotting. 
the first thing observed about it, is the small 
amount of foliage, with slender, weakly 
growth. It usually blooms well in the spring, 
and sets a fair show of fruit, which will often 
hang on until maturity, but the branches are 
almost bare of leaves, and the tree is evident- 
ly unhealthy. If the branches or bark of 
the upper part of the trunk is cut, it will be 
found green and of a healthy appearance; but 
at a few inches above the surface of the 
ground, the bark in cutting will be found 
brown and decayed, often soft and spongy, 
and on removing the soil from the roots they 
will be found in a state of decay, the bark 
loose und dead, and the wood more or less 
discolored. This state of things shows that 
the cause of death does not lie above ground, 
but beneath, and if it occurs exclusively 
among root grafted trees, bears to that mode 
of working a definite relation. We may spec- 
ulate on the cause, and say that it is owing 
to this or not, but the fact is all that is neces 
sary to be known for practical purposes. 





Orange Trees and Orchard Houses, 


Calling a short time back at Sawbridge- 
worth I was delighted to see the large pro 
vision which Mr. Rivers has made and is mak 
ing for the introduction of the Tangier and 
other sweet Oranges into orchard-house cul- 
tivation. It is rather a slur upon the progress 
of horticalture to say that the orange is not 
so well cultivated in England at the present 
time as it was nearly half a century ago, but 
such is the fact, for I have now before me a 
drawing of two China Oranges, grown in 
Derbyshire in 1813, weighing two pounds, 
and eacu girthing thirteen inches; and these 
not oranges to look at, but thin-skinned fruit: 
rich and luscious, and such as were used daily 
for dessert in that establishment. These or* 
anges, in fact the different species and varie- 
ties of Citrus, were grown for use as well as 
ornament ; and from two large houses exclu- 
sively devoted to the caltivation of these 
fruits many hundreds of dozens were annual- 
ly taken both for confectienary and other 
uses. All (but a small portion in boxes) of 
these trees were planted out, some being 
trained on the back wall, which they covered 
completely over with the systematic regulari- 
ty of the best trained peach tree; others 
were trained on table trellises, while a large 
proportion were staudard and dwarf bushes 
and trees of larger size than any in the coun 
try at the present time. From these trees 
being planted out it will be seen they were 
not exposed in the open air as is the custom 
at the present time, and this no doubt was the 
hinging point of success in their cultivation, 
But the object in their cultivation was two- 
fold; first, ornament, for which they fulfilled 
the requirements of the proprietor in the 
most satisfactory manner; and secondly, the 
supply of the table, which was accomplished 
in a style which rendered the desserts not on- 
ly the most recherche but the best appointed 
I have ever seen, even up to the present time. 
A dish of full sized and thoroughly matured 
oranges, cut with a small twig, a leat or two, 
and sometimes a few flowers adhering, and 
tastefully dished up, is really a sight worth 
seeing, and for effect on the table not to 
be surpassed by any fruit io cultivation. But 
if you require fruit of that description, the 
conditions necessary for its production must 
be fulfilled, and these will not be found in ex- 
posing the trees to the open air through the 
summer and autumn months, no more than 
the conditions of first class grape growing 
would be carried out by planting the vine to 
pole, as in its native vineyard, and then grum- 





bling at the seasons because the grapes do not 
attain the same amount of perfection. 

What, then, are the necessary conditions, 
and how are they to be attained? First, we 
must have, as near as we can get it, an Ital- 
ian summer, with abundant moisture and the 
temperature varying from 45 deg, to 70. deg. 
by night and from 70 deg, to 100 deg. in 
bright sunshine during the day. With this 
fine growing moist temperature we must get 
the fruit swelled to its fullest proportions, 
and then we must have a free circulation of 
air, and a drier but not dry atmosphere to 
perfect its maturation. If you want a thick 
skinned, woolly, juiceless, bitter orange, and 
about as good to eat as a fresh gathered med- 
lar, follow the prevailing fashion of exposing 
in the open air from June to October, pride 
yourself also on the number of years the 
plant has been in the same pot or tub, and 
also on the small quantity of water or ma 
nure it requires, and your object will be at- 
tained to the fullest extent; but if you want 
an orange with the skin little thicker than a 
shilling take a young healthy plant and treat 
it much the same as you would a spring start- 
ed pot vine, thin out the fruit, allowing just 
sufficient for the plant to bring to maturity, 
supply it liberally with weak manure-water, 
and you will produce a fruit with the juice 
almost oozing through the skin, and equal in 
point of flavor to the best orange ever import- 
ed frow Italy or the Azores. In fact they 
are better, for an orange fully matured upon 
the tree is more brisk and sprightly in flavor 
than it is possible those can be which are 
gathered while they are yet green and ripen 
during the voyage to this country. 





Fish Ponds. 


Our friend, R. Buchanan, sends us the fol- 
lowing, which shows, in a few words, what 
can be done by almost every farmer who may 
choose to go and do likewise: 

“Three years ago, I constructed in a ravine 
a fish-pond, covering the surface of about 
three-fourths of an acre. It is fed by four 
small springs, and receives a large amount 
of surface water from the slopes around. It 
is fifteen feet at the greatest depth, and has 
shallow bays and inlets, where the small fish 
may breed, and find protection from larger 
ones. It contains a small island, and the 
shores are embellished with flags, (Iris) water- 
lilies, (WVymphe odorata,) and other water- 
plants. 1t was stocked with yellow bass, Os- 
wego bass, white perch, and every variety of 
sun-fish and minnows; also a dozen gold-fish 
(Cyhrinus auratus.) 

Now, at the end of three years, it is aston- 
ishing to note the vast increase in my scaly 
family. They have multiplied by hundreds, 
and grown in gize beyond all my calculations. 
The goldefish number several hundred, some 
ot them over a foot in length, and a few of 
them are beautifully marked with silvery 
sides, and red fins, head and tail; others, with 
golden sides, and black fins and tails. I had 
no idea that they would thus sport in colors, 
but certainly they are very beautiful. The 
other fish have grown so much that I intend 
to commence to use them for the table in 
autumn. 

I have not fed these fish, except for amuse- 
ment and to tame them, when a few crumbs 
of bread are thrown in from a small bridge, 
connecting the island with the shore, and the 
fish called up like chickens. The sun-fish, 
gold fish, and smaller fry, soon learned to 
come at my call, and to follow me in great 
numbers, from one end to the other, for their 
morning and evening meal. 

The young bass (the old ones hold back,) 
and the sun-fish dart to the surface for their 
food, and have a lively scramble for it; the 
gold-fish pick up what sinks to the bottom.— 
Their habits in this way are very much like 
a fiuck of chickens, for some of the smaller 
fish take their position immediately under my 
feet, to pick up the small crambs that fall in 
breaking the larger ones to throw out. 

Some persons ring asmall bell to bring up 
their fish, but I prefer calling mine. They 
do not appear to come from a greater dis- 
tance than about forty feet to any one spot. 
1 feed them in several places, to note the va, 
rieties and their growth. 

Now, as to the utility of this pond, it fur- 
nishes ice for my own use, and three or four 
of my neighbors, who have ice-houses; it al- 
so affords excellent water for stock, and doubt- 
less hereafter supply my table with fish. A 
small skiff on its surface gives many a pleas- 
ant hour of recreation to the young people 
who are fond of rowing. 

The construction \of this pond was very 
simple. The earth was excavated across the 
ravine, four feet deep and five feet. wide, for 
a foundation; then stiff clay filled in and 
well pounded, to prevent Icaking at the bot- 
tom. The earth from the bottom and side of 


the ravine was thrown, on the top of this 
foundation, to raise the embankment to the 
proper hight. A waste-weir at. one side 
paved with flag stones, and two feet lower 
than the top of the dam and sufficiently 
large to carry off the heaviest, flow-of water 
in the very heavy rains, guarded by a wire 
screen, to prevent the escape of the fish, com- 
pleted the construction. It is now sodded 
over, planted with willows at the foot, and 
considered quite safe-——Ohio Valley Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Charters’ Seedling 

Is the name of a new apple grown upon 
the farm owned by Governor Charters, of 
Lee county, Illinois, The variety is of medi- 
um size, and the Prairie Farmer describes 
it as clightly and in some instances quite con- 
ical; a light yellow skin blushed with bright 
crimson, and covered with well defined yellow 
or yellowish dots. Some of the samples are 
slightly ribbed. Stem short, slender, deeply 
set in a deep narrow regular cavity, in some 
instances slightly rassetted. Cal)x closed; 
basin moderately deep, slightly furrowed, and 
open; core sinall, fleshy; seeds plump, small, 
dark brown, ovate, roundish; flesh white, cuts 
fine grained, tender, mild and pleasant, juicy, 
scarcely acid, slightly aromatic, exceedingly 
eatable, perfectly palatable, and at this writ- 
ing, the last of October, just in good eating 
condition to be relisbable. ‘The beauty as 
wellas the quality of this fruit leads us to 
commend it to the attention of orchardists as 
a market fruit. It is sought for in the niar- 
ket where known, ani it is hardy and produc- 
tive. 





The Beurre Diel. 

J. Decaisne, of Paris, in his: work entitled 
“Jardin Fruitier des Museum,” gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Beurre Diel. Pear: 

“Fruit very large, variable in form, turbi- 
nate, pyriform, sometimes: oblong, obtuse. 
Stalk curved or straight; eye in a regularly 
formed cavity, segments of the calyx erect, 
fleshy at the base, pubescent; skia citron yel- 
low, sprinkled with brown dots intermixed 
with russet specks. Flesh white, half-melt- 
ing, juicy, sugary, perfumed. Season, end of 
autumn, An abundant bearer. The Poire 
Diel [or Beurre Diel] was named after Au- 
gust-Frederic Adrian Diel, M. D., a celebra- 
ted German Pomologist, author of several 
valuable works, and among others, Versuch 
einer systematischon Beschreibung der in 
Deutschland vorhandenen Kernobstsorten 
[Attompt at a systematic description of Ap- 
ples and Pears existing in Germany.] The 
original tree of the Beurre Diel was found. 
without a name, in the village of Les T'rois 
Tours near Vilvorde, by M. Meuris, Van 
Mons’s gardener. Prof. Decaisne states that 
he has seen fruit of it from a wall which 
measured upwards of 5% inches in length, 
about 4 inches in diameter, and which weigh- 
ed 2 lbs. 3} ounces.” 


A Good Method of Gatheriug Fruit, 

[Alvin Wilcox, of West Bloomfield, N. Y., 
thus describes in the Rural Vew Yorker, his 
method of gathering apples:] 

Every person that has 25 bushels of apples 
to pick should have a canvasas or sheet. He 
will save enough that drop in picking, to pay 
the cost of it, Last season I bought some 
Golden Sweets on the trees. I prepared a 
sheet to pick them. In the morning I took 
the barrels, went cne and a half miles to the 
orchard, and with five lads, we picked, bar- 
relled up in good order, and delivered at the 
station two and a half miles from the orchard, 
eighteen barrels ina day. I presume that 
two barrels of apples were saved from being 
the same as windfalls, by having the sheet.— 
I will endeavor to give a description of the 
sheet. I took enough factory sheeting to 
make a square of about fourteen feet. Bast- 
ed it together with wrapping twine. It took 
two clothes lines to bind the rim of this sheet, 
to keep it from tearing and the apples from 
rolling off. At each comer about two feet of 
the lines were left loose to form slip-loops to 
hold the sheet upon the stakes. In the cent- 
tre should be a half inch hole bound with 
strong, thin leather. It requires four corner 
stakes, six and a half feet long, some notches 
in the upper end, for the slip-loop of the line 
to hold in, and:at the other end steel spikes 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, tapered 
to a point, to drive into the ground. A cen- 
tre stake five feet long, with a spike in ond 
end and a half inch bolt in the other, to hold 
up the centre of the sheot, and cause the ap- 
ple to roll to the rim, handy to be taken off 
completes it. My practice was to spread the 
sheet under that part of the tree to be picked, 
clear of the ground, and send two lads into 
the centre of tho tree, two. more on ladders to 
pick from the outer branches, dropping the 
fruit on ‘the sheet. All the fruit over the 
sheet that drops and dou’t hit a limb, is safer 
from injury thau it would be laid in a basket, 
Myself and one lad sorted the fruit, and got it 





ready for carting to the station. 
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ef Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861. 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB- 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 186}, 
which shall be sent in previous to January 1, 1861. 
Said list not to be less than 120 in number and 
to be accompanied with the CASH, at the Club 
rate of $1.50 for each name. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers at our club rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 


First Volame of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
A splendid work containing the finest colored 
[lates of American fruits that has ever been is- 
sued. 

Also, we offer as 8 premium for the largest club 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in previous to the Ist of January, at our 
club rates, 

A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 























3 All parties competing for the above pre. 
miums are at liberty to send in the names as fast 
as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 
with the Farmer from the date at which their 
subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
year, as well as for the whole of the year 1861. 


Ia To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commis. 
sion of any paper now published. Any one can 
act as agent, Terms made known on application, 

November 1, 1860. R, F. Jounstons, £ditor. 








Editorial Miscellany 


ga@ We have received from Mr. Thaddeus 
Hyatt a circular addressed to the American 
press, which will be found in another cloumm 
setting forth in some degree the amount of 
distress which want of rain last summer has 
caused in Kansas. 


#@ The Common Council of Detroit have 
‘yecome so dissatisfied with the enumeration 
of the inhabitants by the assistant marshals, 
that it has been resolved to expend six hun- 
dred dollars in making a new census under 
nore favorable auspices. 


za The weekly statement of the banks of 
New York city for last week exhibits a very 
great decrease ef business, but nothing very 
alarming. The decrease of loans and cir- 
culation amounted to 24 millions, while the 
withdrawal of specie amounted to $1,661,019, 
and the decrease in deposits to $2,835,633.— 
It will be seen that the decrease in loans and 
circulation is not equal to the decrease of 
specie and deposits by over a million and a 
half, signal mark of the tight times. 


ga The bankers of Chicago have refused 
to take the notes of the following Illinois 
banks: American Exchange Bank, State 
Bank Shawneetown, Bank of Commonwealth, 
Bank of Raleigh, Commercial Exchange 
Bank, National Bank, and Bank of Aurora. 

As we said last week, one of the principal 
remedies to get rid of a surplus of this kind 
of circulation, is for the farmers to demand 
and exact from buyers of their produce a cur- 
rency that will bring them the specie on de 
mand. Ohio, Indiana, and eastern banknotes 
will do this, and on them there is only the le 
gitimate exchange. 

je The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois will very much aid in giving 
a better character to the currency of the banks 
of that State. Heretofore, the banks who 
have been ina tight place for specie or other 
valusble material with which to redeem their 
notes have claimed they had a right to redeem 
a single note at atime, instead of in whole 
packages as presented. The court has deci- 
ded that redeeming one note at a time is 
equivalent to a refusal, and subjects the bank 
to protest on the package, when it may be- 
come the duty of the Auditor to wind up the 
bank, sell the securities and redeem its cir- 
culation with the proceeds. 








The Effects of the Secession. 


Probably no act of the parties who are so 
anxious for secession, could render their 
course more unpalatable to a true citizen of 
the Union than the attempt to procure a re- 
cognition from Louis Napoleon, which is 
exhibited in the instructions to the agent 
of the proposed confederacy, as published 
in the NV. Y. Herald. 

In this document, the agent, whoever he 
may be, (and the man who would undertake 
such a job, might consider that for the re. 

mainder of his life he would be a pariah, as 


desolate in his social and political life as Ar-| ; 


nold,) is directed to “impress upon His Impe- 
rial Highness”—how glibly these secessionists 
glide into court phrases—the area of the five 
States that are to form the Oorfederacy. 

2d. His Imperial Highness is to be told 
that the inhabitants comprise two millions of 
people, more than a half of which are of the 
Caucassian race! (That is to say that the 
whole five States do not contain as many 
white people as the city of Paris.) 

3d. “His Imperial Highness” is to be in 
formed that the reasons for secession are 
unique. There is no oppression; it is only 
insult and injury by the Northern people 
through their Representatives in Congress, of 
which complaint is made. 

4th, “ His Imperial Highness” is to be im 
pressed that South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, and Mississippi are to be the 
nucleus around which other States will clus- 
ter, after they have seen how things worked ! 
5th. “ His Imperial Highness” is to be re- 
minded that Louisiana was once a dependen- 
cy of the French crown, and there is still 
there a large population who affectionately 
remember their “ noble origin.” 
6th. “ His Imperial Highness” is particu 
larly to be impressed that South Carolina, the 
leader in this glorious movement, has a pop 
ulation in whose veins flow the blood of an 
ancestry, identical with that of “ His Imperial 
Highness.” 
7th. “ His Imperial Highness” is not to be 
impressed with any matters concerning a ser- 
vile insurrection, and the agent of the cone 
federacy of the five States, with the popula- 
tion of two millions, nearly one half of which 
is of the Caucasian race, is to consider that 
it is entirely unnecessary to allude to such 
a prospective event. If the Emperor should 
mention it, however, he is to be assured 
that the troublesome servants can be sent to 
Hayti, and the rest can be persuaded and con- 
trolled. 
8th. “His Imperial Highness” is to be &s- 
sured that a quid is to be given for the little 
quo which he is to grant. The two ports of 
Mobile and Charleston are to be made free 
ports for the veesels of his Imperial Highness, 
that they can promise now, and Galveston 
and New Orleans are to be held in prospect 
ive before the eyes of his Imperial Highness. 
At all these ports French goods are to be ad- 
mitted free of duty, until such time as the 
five States determine again to secede from bis 
Imperial Highness. 
9th. The grandiloquent agent from the five 
great States and the half Caucasian popula. 
tion, is to remind “ His Imperial Highness” 
that “we, in comnion with the whole civilized 
world, look to him as the defender of oppres- 
sed nationalities.” 
The whole document is such a compound 
of bombast and servility, displays such weak 
ness, is 80 contradictory, and lacks in dignity 
and truth to such a degree, that we doubt 
very much whether any one above the capac- 
ity of a hog-reeve or pound master would un- 
dertake the mission with such instructions, 
We sincerely hope, for the credit of the 
whole country, that no such silly display of 
an attempt at diplomacy may go beyond the 
newspaper in which it has made its appear 
ance, If the Southern confederates have to 
ask for recognition from foreign powers, let 
them do it like men, and not disgrace the 
Caucasian or Anglo-Saxon ancestry of the 
country by such a base whine at the footstool 
of a French monarch. We will have the 
shades of Agincourt and Cressy, Blenheim 
and Ramilies, of Quebec and Fort Henry, of 
the Nile and Trafalgar, shaking their hoary 
locks with indignation at the perpetrators of 
such an outrage on their memories, while old 
Hickory will atir in his grave, and point his 
quivering finger at his message on French in- 
demnities. 


Literary Notes, 








—The December number of Frank Leslie’s ad- 
mirable Monthly is received. It is quite hand- 
some with embellishments, and its literary con- 
tents are very choice. With its other attractions 
it contains no less than sixteen pages devoted to 
dress, needlework, and other feminine accomplish- 
ments. The plates are. peculiarly well got up.— 
Subscriptions may be addressed to Frank Leslie, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 

—The Edinburgh Quarterly Review, published 
by Messrs, Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, for 
October, has reached our table, This famous 
quarterly opens with a very able summary of mod- 
ern geographical discovery, and ends with an able 
article on American politics and the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, This latter article was 
probably written by some one on this side of the 
Atlantic. The other contents are Memoirs of the 
Master of Sinclair, a Scotch notoriety; Max Mul- 
ler’s Ancient Sanscrit Literature, Grotius and the 
Sources of International Law, The Churches of 
the Holy Land; The Grand Remonstrance, a most 
material point in the history of the overthrow of 
Charles the First; Scottish County Histories and 
Braia difficulties, There is not an article that is 
not of great value, and which is not marked by 

great ability. The publishers are uow able to 
supply complete sets of this standard Review from 
is very commencement. 





The Money Market. 


Last week we pointed out the cause of 
the decline of western bank notes. At the 
time we wrote the discount was only three 
per cent. Since then it has been fixed at ten 
per cent.. This is a.pretty good profit. The 
whole affair has been got up op the plan of 
“open the trap, set the bait, and snap the 
spring ” when the paws of the rural bear are 
sure to be within reach of the teeth. 


Now the trap was opened when ever it be- 
came evident last summer that there was 
about to be a large and active demand for the 
bountiful crops of the west. Every one 
knows that our wheat and flour is not sold in 
Illinois, it is sold in New York or Boston.— 
The commission merchant here is only the 
agent who does the exchange. He, therefore, 
when buying wheat and flour from the pro- 
ducer, ought to pay out the money that the 
buyer gives him. That money should be 
eastern currency, and hence when we come 
to pay for what we buy from the east we 
would bave eastern money to pay back, as 
long as we have no currency of our own 
State. But this method would not suit the op- 
erations of those whose business it is to make 
Michigan a field in which they can operate 
to tax money. Hence at that time brokers 
and dealers in money took western or Illinois 
money at par, because they had opportunity 
to pay it out for produce faster than it came 
in, and in that way they forced it into circu 
lation. At that time the trap was opened 
and the bait was set Farmers were then in- 
formed that western money was good at the 
bank, it was then taken at par; it was all 
right. After this money was well spread, and 
the produce business closed, and when the 
farmer had to buy instead of sell, the time came 
when eastern currency was wanted to pay for 
the stocks of goods that had been laid in pre- 
vious to close of navigation. Political agita- 
tion in various States depreciated the value of 
stocks, a general tightness was felt at the east 
owing to this very depreciation, which made 
a demand for money to supply the place of val- 
ues represented by these stocks, then the 
time came to snap the spring—the trap close 
ed; the rural bear who had been enticed with 
a big price for wheat paid in western money, 
and thus made himself the agent to circulate 
the stuff, had got his consideration. Hence 
the operators have got its paws fast in this 
iron trap, and are now engaged in not only 
getting back their bait, but are also busy in 
taking off the animal’s hide, as their share of 
the spoils; for if ten per cent. on western cur- 
rency is not taking the hide and some of the 
flesh off Michigan, we are not capable of judg- 
ing what will do it! 


Our impression is that this state of things 
cannot hold out very long, however. The 
amendments to the constitution passed at the 
last election, will afford us a pretty safe cur- 
rency of our own within a reasonable time, 
so that this attempt to force the people by 
means of exorbitant rates of discount on its 
circulating medium will be the last of the 
kind, we hope. 

Many of our readers will probably, during 
the coming months, have a large amount of 
pork to sell, We strongly advise them to 
hold on for a time until this panic has passed 
ed over, The action of the banks in New 
York is relieving the business community 
there gradually: There, a proportion of the 
largest banks have decided to discount to the 
amount of five millions. Of course when the 
large banks do this the smaller ones will feel 
like discounting in a proportionate degreeg 
and there is a somewhat better feeling there, 
but the scarcity of business accommodation 
will unquestionably have the effect of depre- 
ciating prices for some time. The west, 
howéver, never was in a better condition to 
face a panic than at present, so that we need 
not fear that it will continue for a long time. 
We say, therefore, hold on to your pork and 
wheat, and when you bring it into market, 
compel the buyer to give notes of banks on 
which you will be sure to have no discount to 
pay. Eastern banks generally, the Ohio 
banks, the notes of the State Bank of Indi- 
ana, and of the Michigan banks are sound.— 
Refuse all Illinois and Wisconsin, until they 
bring specie on demand. 


Illinois and Wisconsin bank notes are all 
secured by State Stocks, with a margin of 
ten per cent, above the market price, so that 
there cannot be any great ultimate loss on 
them eventually, but the point is that busi- 
ness men whose transactions are altogether 
with the east cannot afford to hold it, but 
must have eastern exchange Or currency, at 
any price, and when they are scarce they 
must be paid for as other things are when 
they are in demand, and that is at high 





prices. 





“Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 


The first volume of Messrs. Appleton’s 
splendid edition of the new translation of 
Herodotus was noticed some few weeks since. 
Since then we have had opportunity to dip 
into the other three volumes, which we have 
found not less instractive and interesting.— 
It is not necessary to say that the large clear 
type of the text, and the beauty and accura 
cy of the illustrations which accompany the 
notes make these volumes desirable in every 
reapect as an addition to the library. But 
the style of the translation is so correct and 
easy, that one can almost imagine that he 
hears the old Halicarnassian reciting ore ro- 
tundo his history in bis own mellifiuous tongue, 
ashe reads legend after legend of Lydian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Median, 
Persian and Grecian story. If the text is 
thus so fairly laid before the English reader, 
the expositions in the foot notes and essays 
which accompany each book are not less 
worthy the attention of the reader, whether 
he be lay scholar or learned divine, Asa 
work in this respect illustrative we had al- 
most said, in every page, of the Book of 
Books, no work on the east has equalled it, 
and the earnestness und evident design of the 
translator and his assistants in rendering all 
the testimony of the Greek historian subsidi- 
ary to the Biblical history, by bringing to 
bear all the available labors of modern re- 
search, are in the most eminent degree praise- 
worthy. 

The second volume contains only the sec- 
ond ard third books of the historian, namely 
Euterpe and Thalia. Euterpe is devoted to 
Egyptian history, and it is accompanied by a 
series of foot notes furnished by Sir George 
Wilkinson, which renders every page an ex- 
position of the .aanners, customs, buildings, 
great cities, antiquities, and history of the 
mysterious land of the Nile. These notes are 
illustrated by a great number of engravings, 
mostly taken from works already published 
by their very learned author. The appendix 
to this book cousists of eight chapters, viz : 
1, on the origin of the ancient Egyptians; 2d, 
the discovery of the solar year; 3d, the origin 
of the twelve gods, which the Greeks adopted 
from them; 4th, the rise of the Nile; 5th, the 
writing of the Egyptians; 6th, the gamés of 
the Egyptians, even thimble rig is found to 
have been known to gamblers; 7th, Geometry 
and other sciences first known to the Egyp- 
tians; 8th, a historical notice of Egypt from 
its earliest founder till its conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Thalia or the third book, 
is accompanied by essays on the worship 
of Mylitta or Venus Urania throughout the 
east; on the Magian Revolution in the Per- 
sian Kingdom; on the Parsian system of ad- 
ministration; and on the Topography of Baby- 
lon. 

‘The third volume contains the books enti- 


tled Melpomene, Terpsichore and Erato.— 
The essays accompanying the first of these 
are—1, on the Cimmerians and the Cymric 
race, and their connection with the oldest 
known races of Europe; 2, on the Ethnogra- 
phy of the European Scyths; and then on the 
geography of Scythia, The author seems to 
think that the races known as the Scyths of 
Herodotus became extinct, and were finally 
crushed out between the Sarmatians on the 
east and the Teutonic or Gothic races on the 
west. The fifth book, or Terpsichore, is fol 
lowed by Essays. 1, on the early history of 
Sparta; and, 2, on the carly history of ‘the 
Athenians. Thaso essays are very complete 
and are admirable introductions to the more 
extended works of Thirlwall or Grote. The 
sixth book Erato, has an essay on the battle 
of Marathon, and also one on the traditions 
reapecting that race which peopled Greece 
before the Hellenes rose into power and 
which probably was the origin of the Etras- 
can and Latin races in Italy, and known as 
the Pelasgians. At the end of this volune 
there is also a vocabulary giving the deriva- 
tion and meaning of the proper names of the 
Medes and Persians. 

The fourth volumes contains the books of 
the text entitled Polymnia, Urania and Cal- 
liope. Three essays accompany the first 
of these books; the first is on the geog- 
raphy and history of the obscurer tribes that 
were comprised within the empire of Xerxes; 
the second is on the origin and early migra- 
tions of the Phoenicians; and the third is on 
the Alarodians, a people supposed to be the 
early inhabitants of Ararat. 

The work is rendered complete by a good 
index, by a list of all the authorities quoted 
in the notes, and by a very complete tabular 
index which refers to the chapter and verse of 
each book of Scripture which is elaborated or 
quoted and the volume and page on which 
the reference may be found. This translation 
of the Greek historian is a great work, and 
such an acquistion to classical literature, as 
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we can only expect to obtain once in a cen- 
tury. 
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Political Summary, 








Lincolnisms, 

For the purpose of posting our readers. all 
about the President elect, we have made a sum. 
mary of all the intelligence extant relative to this 
at present somewhat distinguished individual__ 
Some of the New York dailies have established 
correspondents at Springfield, | llinois, and besides 
their special daily letters that are sent by the 
slow coach called the United States mail, tele- 
graph also daily a dispatch giving the most im- 
portant particulars of Mr. Lincoln’s daily avuca- 
tions; and it is wonderful with what pertinacity 
he is watched, his currespondence is noted, and 
his every motion is signalled. If he blows his 
nose, the question immediately arises, whether it 
was South Carolina cotton or foreign fabric which 
he used. If South Carolina produce has been used, 
we are informed that the President elect is not by 
any means averse to a tariff. If the fabric be 
linen of Cambray, he is for free trade. If he 
looks north, he is free-soil; if he looks south, he 
is all right on the goose! 


—A grand republican jubilee was held at Spring- 
field, Illinois, on Tuesday last. 

—All sorts of anonymous letters are addressed 
to Mr. Lincoln, threatening him with death, with 
torture, and with inflictiions of brimstone and 
pitch. These letters come from the South. An- 
other series of letters from the same source, con- 
taining disgusting amalgation sketches, are like- 
wise frequent. 

—From letters and other sources, it seems there 
has sprung up at the South one of those secret 
brotherhoods or orders. the members of which are 
sworn to compass the death of the President. 

—A letter to the Chicago Tribune, from a special 
correspondent, and evidently one who is posted, 
says, ‘* Office seekers will be interested in know: 
ing that no place, high or low, has been 
promised to any man—that the fattest slices as 
well as the leanest bits are all on the platter. 1t 
is Mr. Lincoln’s habit to tell all who approach 
him with petitions for place that he cannot do 
anything forthem. ‘I am not yet President elect, 
and if I were, until my advisers are about me, and 
something besides the distribution of places 
is agreed upon, I must continue to say No.” 

—All speculations about the Cabinet which is 
to be selected by Mr. Lincoln are worthless. Not 
an inkling has been given that can lead to any 
guess even as to who will be chosen. 

—It is stated that every county except one in 
Georgia has a majority against Breckinridge. 

—tThe official vote of Illinois is as follows:— 
Lincoln, 172,545; Douglas, 160,549; Bell, 4,846; 
Breckinridge, 2,272. Increase in the vote since 
1856 is 108,131. 

—The telegraph reports that Mr. Milledge L. 
Bonham, of the fourth or bdgetield district of 
South Carolina, has resigned his seat in Congress, 

—The reports from California as to the election 
in that State, are not yet decisive, as to whether 
Lincoln or Douglas electors have a plurality in 
that State. 

—The Hon. A. H, Stephens of Georgia made a 
speech at Milledgeville last week, which took 
strong conservative grounds, and has tended to 
promote more coolness and calmness amongst 
thinking men of all parties, 

—The bill for a State convention has passed the 
Georgia Legislature. The delegates are to be 
chosen on the 2d of January, and the convention 
is to meet on the 4th. The bill to appropriate one 
million of dollars to arm and equip Georgia has 
also become a law. Will Georgia raise this mon- 
ey by loan or by direct taxation? where is the 
million to come from is the question. 

—In Virginia it has at last been decided that 
the Bell electors have a plurality of about four 
hundred. In that S:ate the contest was chiefly 
between Breckinridge and Bell, though a large 
vote is polled for Douglas and a respectable one 
for Lincoln. 

—Every telegraph from Charleston sounds as 
though the stampede in that city had rendered 
every one intoxicated with excitement. One dis: 
patch says South Carolina can put in the field 
within thirty days two hundred thousand armed 
men. Now her whole white free population does 
not exceed 250,000, and this includes men, women 
and children, and it is not at all probable the sup- 
port of even half that number of men could be 
sustained for one hundred days and paid for, even 
if fally equipped. The arms, munitions and 
support of twenty thousand men for a single 
year, without pay, could not fall short of a dollar 
a day for each man, and weuld involve an expend- 
ture of nearly four millions of dollars, an amount 
that would absorb the available resources of the 
white population of that State for the next 5 years. 
It is curious that there seems to be none of these 
southern fire eaters who are inclined to figure 
up the cost of secession and of the support of the 
armed men they talk about. Palmetto flags and 
fire works, with speeches and conventions, seem 
to be the whole gist of their statesmanship. A 
later dispatch says that several newly organized 
companies are anxiously awaiting the arms order- 
ed at the North. 1s not this a confession that even 
for the armament of a few companies there are 
neither armories nor armorers at home? 

—There is one very suspicious circumstance 
about all the reports we get by telegraph, They 
are all sensation, and pitched in such a very high 
key thas no common veice can harmonize with 
them. Then again, not a voice or account is per- 
mitted to be heard from those who may happen 
to think that the Constitution, as it is, ought to be 
sustained. When we consider that there is no 
free speech, no free press, no free discussion per- 
mitted in South Carolina, it is certain that all we 
can hear from that state must be dictated by the par- 
ties who have an interest in having only their side . 
made known to the world. Add to this fact that 
the mob, the ignorant, the depraved, the debased 
are engaged to drive out and send out every citi- 
zen from the free States whom they Gnd employed 
or hired, or fulfilling his engagements, and we 
have an idea of the deplorable despotiam of 
mobocracy that is now rampant in such States 
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as South Carolina and Georgia, and which: pre+ 
vents the voice. of patriotic, citizens from being 
heard. Asaninstance that. there are citizens at 
the South who think for themselves, the New Or- 
jeans Bulletin relates the following incident, told 
to the editor by an ex member of the Alabama 
Senate: 

“Qne of the Bell and Everett electors in Ala- 
bama was addressing a large audience in North 
‘Alabama & week or two ago, composed of the ad- 
herents of all three of the political parties in that 
State. He spoke in favor of the Union, and in the 
midst of his speech paused and said he wished to 
ascertain the views of those he was addressiug.— 
For this purpose, he requésted every man present 
who was in favor of maintaining the Union and 
our rights in it even if Lincoln should be elected 
to rise to his feet. Every man in that large audi- 
ence rose.” 

—A number of southern papers of the Bell par- 
ty are publishing General Jackson’s famous pro- 
clamation. It isto be hoped that it will be read 
and considered. 

—Samuel H. Barnes, recently elected canal com- 
missioner of the State of New York, died at Nor- 
wich, N. Y., on the 14th. His place will be filled 
‘ py the Governor, and O. N. Chapin of Albany is 
named as the appointee. 

—Ah! Senator Toombs has not yet resigned, 
in spite of all the telegraphic sensation reports to 
the contrary. His time does not expire till 1865, 
His resignation is postponed till the third of next 
March, when it may or may not then be sent in, 
unless Georgia secedes sooner. 

—Watts Sherman, Royal Phelps and 8. L. M. 
Barlow of New York city, who were part of*a pos 
litical committee, two years ago, who charged 

Gerrit Smith with complicity in the John Brown 
raid, have been obliged to pay damages of $8,000 
to publish a retraction, and were very glad to get 
off at that penalty, as damages were laid at a much 
larger rate, and every one of the committee was 
liable. 

—A correspondent in the Adrian Expositor an. 
gnounces that parties are already in the field 
getting ready for.the post office, and suggests that 
the claims of these eariy birds, who are after the 
worms, should be submitted to a mass convention. 
Now we say, let us have the community who are 
to be benefited by the postmaster open a poll and 
vote in the candidate that is to be presented. — 
Then if he should not prove honest, capable and 
faithful, nobody is to blame but the dear people, 
whom all are so anxious to serve. 


Washington Affairs. 

—A new paper to be called the Republican Era 
is to be started at Washington on the first of De- 
cember next. 

—The States, which has been considered hereto- 
fore in the Douglas interest, has lately taken the 
position of an independent journal. and is oppos- 
ed to secession. 

—Precautions have been taken by the federal 
authorities to prevent any collision between the 
United States officers and the State officers in 
South Carolina, 

—The parties interested In the De Groot claim 
are again pressing their claims on the president, 
This claim is solely for the profits that were to be 
made by a contract on the public buildings that 
never was fallfilled, 

— Intelligence at Washington states that all 
speculation emanating from correspondents at that 
city relative to the cabinet of the president elect 
are without the least formidation. 

Some of the Washington citizens who have con- 
fidence in the Union, are already at work prepar- 
ing their applications for office. There are anum- 
ber like them in this State, and if the hotel keep- 
ers at Washington don’t get fat on the spoils, we 
are no judge. 

—The several departments are getting their re- 
ports ready before the meetibg of Congress, 

—Washington correspondents seem to be aston- 
ished that there are no more resignations among 
the office holders in South Carolina, The postmast- 
ers have been given to understand, that if resigna- 
tions are sent in they will be accepted, and if no 
responsible party will accept the office, the service 
will be discontinued. 

—At one time it was telegraphed to Washington 
that the secessionists had opened negotiations 
with the foreign consuls for aid and sympathy 
from Great Britain and France, and it was actual- 
ly deemed worthy of & denial. Neither France 
nor England could possibly have anything to do 
with the secessionists. The right power to apply 
to at present is the young King of Naples, he is 
in the secession business: he has seceded from It 
aly, and is all right on the mgin question; besides 

he has got a fine lot of mercenaries, considerable 
arms and munitions, and is about this time cut 
loose from all pre-existing entanglements. He is 
the right ally for Yancy, Keitt, Toombs and the 
late judge, McGrath. sop says the frogs got 
into a regular secession fix on one occasion be- 
cause they had had nobody but King Log to rule 
them during a presidential term, and they never 
were satisfied until Jupiter sent them King Stork, 
who did his whole duty by them as they soon 
found out. We suggest Francis of Naples as a 
worthy representative of King Stork, and hope 
Jupiter will have compassion on South Carolina 
and send him along soon. 








VARIETIES. 


— The Messrs. Appleton of New York are about 
getting out a splendid new illustrated work on the 
Horse, entitled the Illustrated Horse Doctor.— 
Specimen sheets sent us give us a very favorable 
impression that it will be a work of great merit. 

How aucun LoNGEr will you purchase and use impure 
orinferior Salaeratus? A good, perfectly pure and reli- 
able Salaeratus will cost you no more than the other. 
The next time you may require to purchase Salaeratus, 
get a package of that mamufactured by De Land & Co., 
and we are confident that you will be greatly pleased 
with it. Itis for sale by most grocers and storekeepers, 
and the principal grocers wholesale it. Manufactured 
and for sale at wholesale by D. B. De Land & Co., at the 
a a Chemical Works, Fairport, Monroe county, New 

ork. 

In the minutes of the Maine Conference of the 
Cungregational Church, the members are shorn of 
their D. D."s by a vote of Conference, 





Starvation in Kansas. 


TO THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

I respevtfully ask the press of the country to tell their 
readers that 80,000 people in Kansas, are in want of food 
and clothing ;, that the West responds nobly m provis- 
fons; that car-loads arc constantly arriving at Atchison; 
but that Gen. 8. C, Pomeroy, at that place; is in want of 
cash to pay freight. 

Judge Army, who is co-operating with Gen. Pomeroy 
in this benevolent work, writes me as follows: 

“We have used up our means and our credit to buy 
sacks and freights!” 

Gen. Pomeroy desires me to get before the country 
the fact that three things are needed: Ist, cash; 2dy 
ready made boots and shoes, particulary for women and 
children; 8d, cotton cloth for meal-sacks, and also 
clothes of all kinds fit te be made into garments. 

I caution the benevolent to send no second-hand gar- 
ments; the freights make them cost more than they are 
worth, 

Cash may be sent in drafts to Atchison, to order of 
Gen. Pomeroy; but I advise the sending of no bank 
notes. Small amounts had better be sent here to Hon. 
8. E. Sswall, Amos A. Lawrence, Dr. 8. G. Howe, or 
William Claflin. These gentlemen are well known to 
the country. The friends of Kansas need feel no con- 
cern now as to their contribution going direct to the suf- 
fering. We have taken the precaution to have Kansas 
organized by township committees, and these appointed 
by the peop/e themselves, withont the aid of pretentious 
“Mass Conventions,” “ Central State Committees,” wire 
pulling demagogues, and spoilsmen generally. 

I am spending, and am willing to spend my own mo- 
ney in getting the condition of Kansas before the coun- 
try; but I prefer to have no contributions sent to me.— 
Let them be sent as above indicated. 

THADDEUS HYATT. 

P. §.—It is proper, however, that I should publicly ac- 
knowledge the receipt of $100, sent me by that ever- 
faithful friend of man—Gorrit Smith. It was very op 
portunely, too, as my friend Pomeroy, under date ot Oc- 
tober 26, writes: “I made a draft on you tor $100. I 
could not get corn and potatoes without it.” 

Persons who desire a more full knowledge of the con- 
dition of Kansas, can find the facts in my pamphlet let- 
ter, addressed to President Buchanan, and published by 
Thaver & Eldridge, of Boston, at cost of printing and 
mailing, nine cents, T. H. 





Religious Items. 


Rey. T. Starr King will return to Boston after 
his present engagement with the Unitarian Socie- 
ty of San Francisco expires. 

The contributions in aid of the Pope, in the va 
rious churches in the Diocese of Chicago, amount 
to the sum of $1,966. 

Six missionaries in the service of the American 
Board, and assigned to the Ceylon Mission; and 
six Methodist Missionaries, on their way tu India, 
sailed from Boston, on Tuesday. 

Letters state that lately, in Bohemia, and par- 
ticularly in the circles of Prague and Koniggratz, 
a great number of Roman Catholics have abjured 
their religion and embraced Protestantism, 

Rev. Thomas Whittemore, a distinguished Uni- 
vorsalist clergyman of Boston, and editor of the 
Trumpet, is sv seriously ill that his friends enter- 
tain but little hopes of his recovery. 

The Jewish Messenger says that five new Jewish 
congregations have been organized during the 
year, viz:—One at Portland, Oregon; one at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; one at St, Joseph, Mis. 
souri; and two in New York. 

Rev. Henry Grattan Guinness, the Irish revival- 
ist, is expected to arrive in Boston about the lst 
of November. It is said that during his absence 
in England, Mr. Guiness has been united in mar- 
riage to a lady of rank and fortune. 


Four new Baptist Church edifices are in process 
of erection at the present time in New York city, 
and two have just been opened in the city of 
Brooklyn. The cost of these six edifices will not 
fall much below $300 .000, and are all built to meet 
the wants of increasing congregations. 





The Presbytery of Lake Superior, which met at 
Marquette on the 11th ult., held its sessions in one 
of the state rooms of the steamer North Star.— 
The Rev. J. H. Wheeler, and Elder C. T, Harvey, 
principals—and the Rev, C. B. Stevens, and Elder 
E, F, Ely, alternates, were appointed Commis- 
sioners to the next General Assembly. 

The London Quarterly Review states in regard 
to the great revival in Sweden, that scarcely any 
means have been employed beyond the circula.- 
tion of tracts and the reading of the Scriptures. 
Owing to a peculiar regulation of the Lutheran 
church, the Swedish people were only acquainted 
with a small portion of the Bible and thus it had 
the freshness of a new book. 

The fourteenth Anniversary of the American 
Missionary Association, was held at Syracuse on 
the 12th ult, The annual report of the Secretary 
showed the receipts of the Society for the past 
year to have been $56,092.28, being about $5,000 
in excess of the preceding year. The expendi- 
tures for the same time were $57,338.13. Besides 
this, some six thousand acres ot land had been 
received, as a part of the legacy of the late Rev. 
Mr. Avery. 

A correspondent of the Presbyterian says in re« 
gard to tho revival in Scotland:— The revival 
spreads in Scotland. Perth is all alive; Dunferm- 
line responds in all its ancient streets and closes 

o ‘the joyfol sound.’ Thousands in both these 
towns are flocking to the prayer-meetings, and 
many hopeful conversions are taking place, I 
need not detail individual cases, though that 
would be easy. Edinburgh is this week full of 
interesting efforts. 

A Parliamentary return has just been printed 
which shows that the British Colonies have now 
got 86 Bishops, namely: In North America, nine; 
in the West Indies, five; in the Australian Colo- 
nies and New Zealand, twelve; in Africa and Med. 
iterranean possessions, six; in Eastern Colonies, 
Faulkland Islands and Heligoland, four. There 
are five Bishops in New Zealand—a greater num 
ber than in India, which country is not included in 
these colonial returns. The incomes of the colo- 
nial Bishops are much smaller than those of their 
right reverend brethren at home. The highest is 
that of the Bishop of Barbadoes, which is $12,500 
ayear. Their incomes are almost all provided 
either from the colonial funds or the interest of 
money voluntarily contributed by English charch- 
men and placed at the service of the Charch for 
this purpose. Only seven of their lordships—the 
Bishops of Quebec, Newfoundland, Jamaica, 
Kingston, Barbadoes, Antigua and Guiana—have 





annual grants from the Imperial Exchequer. 
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SEWING MAC HINES. 





PRICE, $40. 





The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE. 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
bei assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines. Yet they know there are really good 

useful machines, but they have heretofore Gx 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments rag 0 more time to master and kee 
in order than can he spared from other duties, e 
have submitted this machine to the critical judgment 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET, 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ex- 
p nsive in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and ‘action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8. In the ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the whee 
is turned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools,both for the upperand under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” asin 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send for a circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


ton and Traveling Agents wanted. 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merritt Biocx, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 381. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 


PRINCE & CO’S 











IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 

Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture, 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS :—87 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois, 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo.’ Ph. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 

Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
we fee) confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in oy part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every respect, and should my repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ge Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas, 21-6n 


TO CONSUMPTIV ES. 
TS Advertiser, having been restored to yqealth ina 
few weeks bya very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with @ severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consuinption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure, 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which they will finda 
surz Cure for Consumption, Astuma, Broncuitis, &c, 
The only ubject of the advertiser in sending the Pre 
scription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread infurma- 
tion which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them 
nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 

Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburgh, 
44-ly Kings county, New York. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 


R SALE at 
14 








PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue. 





RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS NOW COMPLETE 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

Volume 4, and Last, of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION 

Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most Ancient Sources of information; and embody- 
ing the Chief Results, Historical and Ethnegraphical 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cunei 
form and Hierogly phical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A. 


Assisted by Col. Sir Hanzy Raw .inson and Sir J. Wu 
KINSON, : 

WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
4Vols, 8vo. - -* © «+ © Price $250 each, 
From the Boston Recorder. 

‘*Every scholar khows the value of Herodotus, the 
‘Father of History,’ and that his writings afford an ad- 
mirable text for commentary upon the remotest histori- 
eal antiquity. The version by Rawlinson is excellent, 
and the illustrated matter rare and rich, beyond prece- 
dent in the editions of Herodotus.” 

From the Century. 

“The work will doubtless long hold the place of the 

Standard Translation of the first of Greek historians.” 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

“Next tothe Iliad and the Odyssey, Herodotus has 
been pronounced the greatest effort of Greek literary 
genius—the one the perfectiou of epic poetry, the other 
the perfection of epic prose. Ihe notes throw much 
light upon the text,ana make what might otherwise 
seem obscure to the modern reader clear and intelligible.” 

From the Rochester Democrat. 

“Tt is now universally admitted that there is no more 
reliable authority in all matters where the truth was at- 
attainable to a sincere lover of knowledge, and to the 
most patient and laborious research. ence it has 
neyer been possible for his writings to grow old. Though 
published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, they are 
as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
elegant Greek mind bestowed upon the nine books, of 
which they are composed, the names of the nine muses.” 

From the Cincinnati Press. 

“The labors of Professor Rawlinson—clearing up, 
explaining, correctin mianting: distinctly the line be- 
tween the reliable and the doubtful, and over all pour- 
ing a flood of interesting and valuable learning—make 
up a compound, which, to the scholar or the general 
reader, will want none of the elements of interest or 
instruction. 

From the Universalist Quarterly. 

“Modern scholarship has prodnced few works of a 
more inviting nature than this. Especially wel 
will it prove to those who would lay a broad and secure 
foundation for historical learning.” 

From the Charleston Christian Advocate, 

“We read the book with wonder. It is like a fable to 
see so closely connected and probable a history disen- 
tombed after a burial of ages, as that is, by which Her- 
odotus is here illastrated or explained, corrected or cor- 
roborated. What is especially gratifying in this new 
connection between sacred and profane history, is to 
find that the Hebrew record sare perfectly reliable when 
narrating facts where the history of that people touched 
qzhat of other nations.” 








' *D. A. & C, have Just Published, 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF 
ZOUAVES. By Gen Cler. ‘Translated from the 
French. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

THE EBONY IDOL. By a Lady of New England. 1 
vol., 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
ley. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $1. 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE, By Erastus C. Bene 

dict. 1vol.,12mo. Price $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By 
Harland Coultas, 1vol.,8vo. Price $1. 

BERTHA PERCY; or, L’EsPEranon. By Margaret 
Field. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'’S NOTES ON NURS- 
ING. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 25 cents; Paper 
covers, 15 cents. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols,,12mo. Price, $2. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK 
THERE. Price $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Ev- 
erett. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with a Journey 
through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of Manchoria, 
Kamschatka, and oo By Perry McDonough Ool- 
lin. 1-vol.,12mo. Cloth. 88 


A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN. 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United States, 
England, France and Belgium. 





The American Photographic Porcelain Comp’y 
No. 781 Broadway, New York, 
having secured their novel and ingenious invention by 
American and European patents, are fully prepared to 

execute all orders for 

Miniature Likenesses of Persons on China, 
presenting all the attractive and advantageous features of 
ordinary photographs, the brilliancy and finish of a 
water-color drawing, and a hitherto unattained quality 
of durability, by being rendered as imperishable as the 
natural properties of the articles upon which they are 
transferred. 

As the patented process of the Cumpany enables the 
reproductien of Photographs, not only on plain surfaces, 
but upon such as are round or of any degree of irregue 
larity—portraits can be reproduced with faultless accu- 
racy, and delicacy of delineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any description and dimension used as articles of luxe 
ury or of household utility, such as 
Urns, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Toilet Articles, 
&c.; thereby securing faithful portraits and furnishing 
a unique and exquisite style of ornamentation of arti- 
cles in domustic use. 

In order to furnish facilities for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and to meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine Arts desirous of having portraits on Porcelain, 
the Company have imported trom Europe a collection 
of superior porcelain goods, manufactured to their own 
order, which they sell at cost prices. 

As the American Company are owners of the patent 
right, and consequently the only persons authorized to 
use the process, they have determined, in order 


To afford People in every section of the 
Union 


an oppertunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Residents in the Country, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 
Galleries in New York. 

Persons sending a photograph, mete! 3 or daguer- 

reotype to the office of the Company in New Yor - 


companied by 
Five Dollars, 
will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 
A ylellly ornamented Breakfast Cup and 
aucer, with the portrait 
transferred thereon. 
By transmitting a daguerreotype and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A Handsome French Vase 
or TOILET ARTICLE, with the portrait reproduced 
by the patented process. By sending a pair of daguere 


types and 
vane Fifteen Dollars, 
they will receive in return 

A pair of rich Sevres Vases, 
with the portraits executed equal to miniature paintings; 
and in like manner, portraits can be reproduced on por- 
celain wares or 
Vases of every quality of finish, 
ranging in price from 
$20 to $100 the pair. 

N. B—Be particular in writing the address, town, 
county and State distinctly. 

All letters to be add : 
‘MANAGER, AMERICAN PootoGraruio PorceLain Co. 


781 Broadway, 
44-8m New York. 


CUMMINGS PATENT 
ls gi eetdre ind AND STALK CUTTER. 
€ 








by hand or horse power, at 
Cot ENFIELD'S AGE'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detre t, Dec. 80, 2858, 58-t 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne AMALGAMATION OF LANGUAGES.—Thore is 2 grow- 
ing tendency in this age to appropriate the most ex- 
pressive words of other languages, and after a while to 
iacorporsse them into our own; thus the word Cephalic 
which is from the Greek, signifying “for the head,” is 
now becoming. popularize! in connection with Mr. 
Spalding’s great Headache remedy, but it will soon be 
used in a more general way, and the word Cephalic will 
b as common as Electrotype and many others 
whose distinction as foreign words has been worn away 
by common usage until they seem “native and to the 
manor born.” ‘ 





——— 














’ardly Realized. 


Hi ‘ad ‘n ‘orrible ‘orrible ’eadache this. hafternoon, 
hand Istepped into the hapothecaries hand says hi to 
the man, “Can you hease me of an ‘eadache?” “Does 
it hache ’ard,” says ’e. “Hexceedingly,” says hi, hand 
upon that ’e gave me a Cephalic Pill, hand ’pon me ‘onor 
it he me so quick that L’ardly realized [ ’ad ‘ad an 
eadache. 





Ge" Heapaone is the favorite sign by which nature 
makes known any deviation whatever from the natural 
state of the brain, and viewed in this light may be 
looked on as a safeguard intended to give notice of dis- 
ease which might otherwise escape attention, till too 
late to be remedied; and its indications should never be 
neglected. Headaches may be classified under two 
names,viz: Symptomatic and Idiopathic. Symptomatic 
Headache 1s exceedingly common and is the precurser 
of a great variety of diseases, among which are Apoplexy, 
Gout, Rhematism and all febrile diseases. In its ner- 
vous form it is sympathetic of disease of the stomach 
constituting sick headache, of hepatic diseases consti- 
tuting diliows headache, of worms, constipation and 
other disorders of the bowels, as well as venal and ute:e 
ine affections, Disease of the Heart are very frequently 
attended with Headaches; Anewmia and plethora are 
also affections which frequently occasion headache.— 
Idiopathic Headache is also very common, being usually 
distinguished by the name of nervous some= 
times coming on suddenly in a state of apparently sound 
health and prostrating at once the mental and physical 
energies, and in other instances it comes on slowly her- 
alded by depression of spirits or acerbity of temper. In 
most instances the pain is in the front of the head, over 
one or both eyes, and sometimes provoking vomiting ; 
under this class may also he named Neuralgia. 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the 
Cephalic Pills have been found a sure and safe remedy, 
relieving the most acute pains in a few minutes, and 
by its subtle power eradicating the diseases of which 
Hoadache is the unerring index. 





Bripert.—Missus wants you to send her a box of 
Cephalic Glue, no, & bottle of Prepared Pills—but I’m 
thinking that’s not just it naither; but perhaps ye'll 
be afther knowing what it 1s. Ye see she’s nigh dead 
and gone with the Sick Headache, and wants some more 
oy that same as relaived her before, 

Se pt pate Rey must mean Spalding’s Cephalic Pills. 

Bridget.—Och! sure now and you've said it, here’s the 
quarter and giv me the Pills and don’t be all day about it 
aither. 





, Constipation or Costiveness. 


Not one of the “many ills flesh is heir to” is so prevalent, 
so little understood, and so much neglected as Costive- 
ness. Often originating in carel s, sedentary habits; 
it is regarded asa — disorder of too little consequence 
to excite anxiety, while in reality it is the precurser and 
companion of many ef the most fatal and dangerous di- 
seases, and unless early eradicated it will bring the suf- 
ferer to an untimely grave. Among the lighter evils of 
which costiveness is the usual attendant are Headache, 
Colic, Rheumutism, Foul Breath, Piles and others of 
like nature, while a long train of frighttul diseases, such 
as Malignant Fevers, Abscesses, yi esi ~ Diarrhea, 
Tesolin, Apopibxy. Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, 
Hypochondriasis, Melancholy and Insanity, first indicate 
their presence in the system by this alarming symptom. 
Not unfrequently the diseases named originate in 
Constipation,but take on an independent existence unless 
the cause is eradicated in an early stage. From all 
these considerations it follows that the disorder should 
receive immediate attention whenever it occurs, and no 
person should neglect to get a box of Cephalic Pills ou 
the first appearance of the complaint, as their timely use 
will expell the insidi PI hes of di and des- 
troy this dangerous foe to human life. 











A Real Blessing, 


Physician.—Well, Mrs. Jones, how is that headache ? 

Mrs, Jones.—Gone! Doctor, all gone! the pill you 
sent me cured me in just twenty minutes, and I wish 
you would send more so that [ can have them handy. 

Physician.—You can get them at any Druggists. Call 
for Cephalic Pills, I find they never fail, and I recom- 
mend them in all cases of Headache, 





TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS SAVED.—Mr. Spald- 
ing has sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated 
Prepared Glue and it is estimated that each bottle saves 
at least ten dollars worth of broken furniture, thus 
making an aggregate of twenty millions of dollars re- 
claimed from total loss by this valuable invention.— 
Having made his Glue a household word, he now pro- 
poses to do the world still greater service by curing 
the aching heads with his Cephalic Pills, and if they are 
as good as his Glue, Headaches will soon vanish away 
like snow in July. 








os 








By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Vere 
vous or Sick Headavhe may be prevented; and if taken 
at the commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head- 
ache to which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing Costivee 


ness. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
all persons of sedentary habite, they are valuable asa 
Lawative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, snd restoring the natural elas- 
ticity and strength of the whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long inves- 
tigation end carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffers 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stomach. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and 
may be taken at all times with perfect safety without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any dis- 
agreéable taste renders it easy to administer them to 


— BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding 
on each box. 
Soll by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medicines. 
A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 


46-ly 48 Cepar Street, New Yor«. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











The Honsehaid. 








“She looketh well to the ways of her household, ana@ 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 
= 
FALLING LEAVES. 











BY MABEL CLINE. 


Oh! how the yellow leaves are falling daily round my 
way, 

As one by one they slowly flutter downward to decay; 

Around the path, beside the door, and on the grass they 
lie, 

Where e’er I turn I but behold them sleeping silently. 


Down, down they come, slowly and sad, as comes the 
wounded dove, 
Shorn of the beauty that has decked the emerald wood 
sand grove; 
No more the pride of forests gay, but robed in saddest 
gloom, 
They downward come on earth to sleep henceforth in 
nature's tomb. 


I well remember when a child their bright hues charmed 
my eye. 

‘As then I gaily tossed them to the soft breeze floating by; 

Or bound them in my sister’s hair and laughed her joy 
to see, 

As out upon the passing gale her vaice rang merrily. 


We sailed them for our mimic boats, upon the floating 
- tide, 

And watched them as they reckless dared o’er gushing 
torrents ride; 

Headlong they plunged, careless and free upon the spark- 
ling wave, 

Oft stooping ‘neath the silvery foam their tiny forms to 
lave. 


I loved them then, and prized them more than costliest 
diadem, 

Nor cared though through the trees the gale sang loud 
their requiem ; 

I only wished they'd always last my wandering steps to 


greet, 
I loved so well to hear them rustle ‘neath my childish 
feet. 


But now, when fall the yellow leaves so sadly day by 


day, 
It shows us, tells us plainly, that earthly joys decay ; 
The falling leaf, the fading flower, that we now dally see 
All speak to us in solemn tones of immortality. 
Woodland Cottage, Nov. 8, 1860. * * 





Household Economy. 


We were delighted with Blifkins’ account 
of his saving, by an economical expedient, 
and give it in nearly his own words. “ Mr, 
Blif kins,” says my wife, “our kitchen needs 
painting.”—“ Does it, my dear? Well, then, 
need it must; for I assure you, Mrs, Blifkias, 
that the accruing dimes do not warrant the 
outlay, at present.” I saw that she was un- 
happy, and knew that she would not relin- 
quish her point. “Mr. Blifkins,” said she, a 
few days thereatter,” “I have thought of an 
expedient by which we can have our kitchen 
painted.” Her face was lighted up with an 
expression that it too seldom wears, as she 
spoke, She is a great woman for expedients, 
is Mrs. Blifkins, “You can do it yourself!” 
continued she, touching me with the point of 
her fore-finger in the region of my fourth 
vest-button. ‘A dollar saved,” said she, still 
further, “is as good as a dollar earned, you 
know.” I looked with admiration on that 
wonderful specimen of ber sex, as she said 
this, and “allowed” (as the western people 
say) to myself that, as an economist, she had 
no peer. And well 1 might allow it; for, at 
the very moment were her shoulders covered 
by asort of monkey jacket made of one of 
my worn-but coais, and a pair of galligaskins 
had assumed the form of a basque, that was 
worn by a juvenile Blifkins. “Your sug- 
gestion,” said I, to my wife, “is a good one, 
and to-morrow shall develop a new phase in 
my character. I will turn artist, and give the 
world evidence of a talent that needed but 
the Promethean spark of necessity to draw 
it out. I will procure pots and brushes, and 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Salvator Rosa, and 
Claude Lorraine, shall yield the palm to Blif- 
kins.’ 

Mrs. B. was delighted. “Mr. Blifkins,” 

said my wife, in the night, as I was about 
settling iuto my solid pap, “you'd better make 
it pale-green.”"——“Do what?” said I, starting 
up, forgetting all about the painting. —* The 
paint,” replied she. Iam afraid that I used 
some expression of spleen that was unworthy 
of me. I turned over to try to sleep again. 
“Mr. Blifkins,” said my wife, “don’t you 
think the window-sills would look better some 
other color?”’—“Any color you please, my 
dear,” said I; “but let us dismiss the subject 
from present discussion, as this is no place 
for a brush.” Icarried my point, as she had 
her paint, and I was allowed to sleep, But 
I was all night dreaming of my ondertaking. 
No roseate hues mingled with my sleeping 
fancies, fraught with the odors of celestial 
bowers; but paint-pots were piled in pyramids 
about me, brush-handles, like boarding pikes, 
I encountered everywhere, and a villanious 
smell of raw paint almost suffocated me, 

I was up with the lark, and, after break- 
fast, went down to Bristle, the painter's, to 
procure my paint. That eminent professor 
of art mixed me two potsof the right article, 
of hues that were of @ satisfactory shade, 
and I went home with anticipations of the 


most exalted character. “ Mr. Blifkine,” said 
my wife, “you have dreadfully daubed your 
pants with the paint—strange that you 
should be so careless.” Sure enough, on both 
sides I had bestowed impartial donations of 
the adhering ‘color. The pants were néw, 
and I had congratulated myself on their be- 
ing a wonderful fic. This was s discourage- 
ment. “Mr. Blifkins,” said my wife,”“you'd 
better put on an old pair.” I have always 
boasted of my ability? to Compete with any 

body in the particular property known as old 
clothes. I knew that the decayed fashion of 
many years hung by their allotted pegs in the 
closet, which had been f:cetiously denomina- 
ted the “wardrobe,” and hastened to procure 
the garment desired. Io the name of all of 
the tribes of Israel, where were the bifurcated 
teguments that for years had met my view? 
The pegs were bare, and my first impression 
was that they had taken to their own legs, 
and walked away. “Mrs. Blifkins,” said I, to 
my wife, on the top of the stairs, and at the 
top of my lungs, “where are the—the—gar- 
ments?” I heard her say something about 
“sold,” and concladed that she was trying 
some little trick upon me, as wives some 

times will, and was adopting the formula so 
much in vogue for expressing it. She came 
up stairs, “Mr. Blifkios,” said she, “I de- 

clare, I sold all of your old clothes, only yes- 
terday, for a beautiful pair of vases, and some 
tin ware.” I looked at her earnestly; but 
the evident calmness that prevailed in her 
own breast softened and subdued the violence 
in mine. “You'd better put on this,” said 
she, holding up an article of femaie apparel, 
the name of which { disremember, but which, 
when secured to my waist, as I recollect, fell 
to my feet. She smiled as she placed it in 
my hand, and I put it on. “ Mrs. Blifkins,” 
said I to my wife, “ why am I, thus accoutred 
liable to be more extravagant than ever?”— 
She said she did n’t know. “Because,” said 
I, triumphantly, “I am bound to waist !”— 
She pretended not to see the reason, and I 
did not explain, but went to work. “Now 
shall you see, wife of my soul,” said I, “ such 
work as you can find alone in the Vatican at 
Rome, or the Louvre at Paris, should you 
feel inclined to seek it. Here, before this 
door, I take my stand, and here I commence. 
You shall see.”—“Mr. Blifkins,” said my wife 
‘don’t drip it over on the floor."—“Never 
fear,” said I, dipping in the brush, and sop 

ping it up against the sidein the most approv- 
ed form. 


My first aim was at the upper part of the 
door,—a pannelled door,—and I applied the 
brush vigorously. “Mrs, Blifkins,” said I, to 
my wife, “as the morning is very cold, should 
not you think it well to put on two coats?”— 
She took the pleasantry as an unkind reflec 

tion on the disposition made of the old 
clothes, and did n’t say anything. I worked 
away on that door, severely; but I found, be- 
fore I had half done it, a weariness in the 
wrist; and a cold sensation up my sleeve, at- 
tracting my attention, revealed the fact that a 
stream of paint was stealing along the handle 
of the brush up my arm. I laid down the 
the implement, and went to procure some- 
thing with which to wipe the paint off. “Mr. 
Blifkins,” screamed my wife, “look at the 
baby!” I looked, as she held that young 
prodigy up to view, and was much shocked. 
The baby had crawled to the paint-pot, and 
had immersed his two hands to the elbows, 
Not content with this, he had laid hands on 
the brush, and, when Mrs. Blifkins saw him, 
he was engaged in an insane effort to get it 
into his mouth. The precocity of that child 
is most wonderful! The paint was washed 
off, and I commenced again. “Mr. Blifkins,’ 
said my wife, when I had been working about 
two hours, with my hands cramped, my wrist 
and back aching, my eyes full of paint, and 
my face tattooed by ‘the same, like a New 
Zealander, “are you most done?” The “JVo” 
that I returned I fear was not pleasant. All 
that forenoon I worked at that terrible task, 
and at about dinner-time I saw it accomplish 

ed. “Mrs. Blifkins,” said I, “the work is 
completed; come and look, and admire.”— 
She came at my request, and I noticed a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eye as she looked.— 
“ Why, Mr. Blifkins,” said my wife, “ you've 
put more paint on the paper and carpet than 
you have anywhere else.” Her criticism 
seemed unkind; but 1 looked where she had 
directed, and round the doors and window- 
frames were rays of paint, like the surround- 
ings of islands on a map, and below were 
large blotches of paint upon the carpet, that 
had assumed geometrical forms enough to 
have puzzled the judgement of a professor. 
“I coniess, my dear, that in this particular I 
have been a little slovenly; but look at that 
work,”——“ Mr, Blifkins,” said my’ wife, “if 
there’s no better painting in the what’s.its- 





name at Rome, I don’t care about seeing it,” 


The door: bell here rang, and, “ accoutred as 
I was,” without thinking of it, I rushed to see 
who had come, and met a whole bevy of la- 
dies, and suffered the mortification of a sen- 
sitive nature under such circumstances. I 
here sum up the whole: 

J. Blifkins in account with Domestic Economy. 


1858, Dr. | 1858. Cr. 
To painting 1 room..$5.00 | Time and labor spent 

in painting. ...-..- $3.50 
Pants spoilt in ditto.. 8.00 
Paint.... .... -------- 1,00 
Spoiled carpet....-..- 3.00 

Daubing wall.....---. 5. 
To Balancé...- ---- $25.50 | Mortification .....——10.00 
$80.50 $30,50 





I throw in the dangerous experiment of 
the baby and the injury to health, both of 
which, could they be estimated by numbers, 
would swell the amount to an alarming figure. 
I came solemnly to the conclusion that it 
would have been better to have hired it done. 





Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER THIBRTY-THREE, 

Saul continued.—Although Saul sprung at 
once from a private condition to royal dignity, 
still he had to experience the hardships of 
war, before he could enter fully into the en- 
joyment of it, A minority still despised 
him and refused to acknowledge him. He 
might have punished them but he preferred to 
pass their slights in silence, and wait for au op- 
portunity of showing himself worthy of the 
post. Accordingly he returned bome. — 


The Ammonites by thie time had recovered 
from the down-setting which Jephthah had 
given them eighty years prior, and were en 
deavoring agein to conquer the tribers of Is- 
rael. About the time Saul was elected, Na- 
bash their King overrun Gilead, and laid 
siege to Jabesh. He pressed them so hard 
that they were under the necessity of treating 
with him. 4s this was the first city he had 
attacked, he imagined that by being very se- 
vere he would strike terror into the other cit- 
ies of Israel, so that they might immediately 
open their gates. So he informed them that 
he would deprive every inhabitant of one of 
their eyes, and on no other condition would 
he treat with them. When their heralds 
pleaded for easier terms, and represented that 
they might be rescued by their countrymen, 
by way of bravado he gave them seven days 
to do their best, They immediately sent word 
to Gibeah, where Saul lived. When the in- 
habitants heard the woful condition their rel- 
atives of Jabesh Gilead were in they raised a 
cry of lamentation. The news roused up 
Saul’s martial spirit. He cut a yoke of oxen 
in pieces, and sent them through the country 
to raise the militia, This he did in imitation 
of the Levite who sent round the corpse of 
his wife for a similar purpose. How were 
times changed since that. The tribe which 
they nearly exterminated then, furnished them 
with a King now. And the ¢ity which they 
once punished so severely for not coming to 
their aid, was now the object of their solici- 
tude, The summons was obeyed, and the 
people assembled to the number of three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. This was not as 
great a number by near a hundred thousand 
as they had raised on the eccasion alluded to, 
still it was a. great number to act in concert. 

The order was sent su speedily and obeyed 
so promptly that Saul gave them word a day 
before hand, that he would be able to rescue 
them on the last of the seven days. Accord- 
ing on the sixth day they told the over bear 
ing invader, that the next day they would 
come out to ‘him and he might use them as he 
pleased. They knew, but he did not, that he 
would have something else to do, than thrust 
out their right 2yes. He of course expected 
nothing but their submission, and made no 
provision for such a sudden attack from 
abroad. 

What was his consternation the next morn 
ing to find his camp surrounded by an army 
that swarmed on all the hills. It is true they 
were nothing but farmers taken from the 
plow, armod with mattocks, pick axes and ox 
goads. Neither sword nor spear was seen 
among all their thousands. But they were 
fall of enthusiasm, with confidence in the jus- 
tice of their cause, the protection of God, 
aud the prowess of their new King. Bes'des 
they were complete masters of the sling, and 
the stony hills funished them with abun- 
dance of artillery. How often the well dis- 
ciplined troops of the Ammonites, rallied and, 
sought to make a stand against the raw re- 
cruits, we are not told. All we know is that 
as often as they formed into squares, they were 
broken and scattered by the irresistable on- 
set of the patriots. We are told that those 
who remained were so scattered that two of 
them were not left together. Scattered and 
bewildered fugitives flying for their lives, 
were all that remained of an army that were 





expected to return in triumph, laden with 





spoil, and attended by a numerous company 
of one eyed slaves. 

This victory confirmed Saul’s authority.— 
The majority called loudly that those who 
opposed him might be prosecuted for treason. 
But Saul once more manifested his prudence 
by the exercise of moderation, He passed 
an act of amnesty which changed his enemies 
into friends. 

He now began to form a standing army, 


oo| and turned his arms against the Philistines, 


who for a long time had been the great enemy 
of the Israelites. They -ecupied bat a small 
territory along the Mediterranean; yet so 
thickly was it peopled, and so many allies 
could they command, in Saul’s time, that they 
could bring into the field thirty thousand 
chariots, and people as sand of the sea. Yet 
he not only kept the field against them, but 
generally was victorious. He next attacked 
the Amalekites, a set of bitter enemies to Is- 
reel, and wasted their country from one end 
to another. 

In short he fulfilled the blessing pronouned 
on his ancestor, “Benjamin shall ravine as a 
wolf. In the morning he shall devour the 
prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil.” 
Had he gone on with the same prudence and 
moderation with which he began he would 
have founded an illustrious dynasty. 





“When the Summer Comes Again.” 


The summer will come again, but will all 
the warm, loving hearts that have burned 
bright upor our hearth stones be near us, will 
those eyes that ever looked kind love into 
ours, beam with life and joy? or will they be 
lying cold and motionless ’neath green turf 
and gay flowers? 

Ah, ere the summer comes again, there will 
be many lonely and lowly mounds on the bill 
and in the quiet valley, and bright sou!s will 
have passed “death’s portals” to come no 
more. 

The russet wood-bine will twine around our 
porch, and the mazy hum of imsects_ will 
come back with summer, but the dreemy mu- 
sic that every rippled from their hearts will 
be silenced forever, When the bright leaf is 
waving in summer splendor, the weedy sod 
will then triumph. 

“When the summer comes again,” there 
will be shadows dark and sombre where bright 
visions now dance unclouded. The beacon 
light of hope will fads from our ocean 
reefers and life’s star will be paler than now. 
But other strange visitants than death will 
come to rob us ofearth’s cheer. Change and 
mildew will sweep over our souls, thrilling 
them with voiceless agony. Vows and pled- 
ges will be lightly broken,—old trusts forgot- 
ten that should have been fondly remembered 
even until gentle spirits pass from earth and 
time away, 

‘‘When the summer comes again,” there 
will be forsaken many cherished haunts link- 
ed to us by old and fond associations. Then 
dreamy memory will point to yon old oaks 
and poplars and bid us peer not into the busy 
future, but into the silent past, and cling to 
the undying fragrance there buried. 


MARY WILSON, 
Tecwmseh, Mich. 


How Porcelain Ware is Made. 


This ware was first made in China, and is 
still known as China ware. But, after long 
and difficult experience, the manufacture has 
at length become so perfected in Europe as 
greatly to surpass the Chinese in elegance, 
and hence but little is now imported from that 
country. True porcelain consists of two es- 
sentially different constituents, one of which 
is an infusible, plastic, white clay, called ka. 
olin, or China clay, and the other an infusible 
but not plastic substance, called the luz, 
which is composed of the mineral felepar.— 
Kaolin alone would afford a porous, opaque 
body; the flux, however, softens in the heat 
of the baking furnace, and penetrates as a 
vitreous or giassy matter the whole body of 
the clay, completely filling up the pores, and 
covering all the surface; it binds the whole 
together into a dense impenetrable mass.— 
Porcelain waro is translucent, or permits the 
partial passage of light, which is due to the 
clay body being saturated as it were with 
glass, as transparent paper is permeated with 
oil. The material is molded with great care 
and nicety into the desired forms,and then 
placed in cases ‘of clay made expressly to 
hold and protect them are put into the kilo or 
furnace, and subjected to an intense heat for 
15 or 20 hours. The articles are then with- 
drawn and dipped into'a glaze composed of 
felspar, of the same nature as the flux, and 
which never contains either lead or tin. The 
ware ‘is then returned to the furnace'and sub- 
jected to the most intense white heat that art 
can produce for ten or twenty hours longer. 
The glaze is thus melted into the flux, so that | 
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the porcelain has.a uniform body, as we see 
when it is broken. “There is no accurate 
mode of measuring the very high tempera- 
tures. produced in these kilns, but by the 
method adopted, the heat is estimated to run 
up to 21,000 degrees of the Fahrenheit scale, 
The color of porcelain is milk-white, without 
any tinge of blue. The qualities which give 
it pre eminence among the clay wares, are the 
entire absence of porosity, the intimate union 
of the glaze with the miass, and tlie’ indestruc- 
tibleness of the glazed surface under the knife, 
or when exposed to changes of temperature, 
and various chemical agencies. The produc. 
tion of the naked porcelain ware in its prea- 
ent perfection, is one of the most, signal tri- 
umphs. of inventive ingenuity and perseve- 
rence, which the history of domestic improve- 
ment affords. But when we observe the 
beautifal and delicate colors with which por- 
celain is now ornamented, we are astonished 
at the resources of art, The paints of pig. - 
ments with which exquisite pictures are 
made upon it, consist of colored glass, stain- 
ed of various hues by metalic oxides. The 
coloring materials require to be fire-proof, as 
they are painted. upon the ware, and then 
melted into the flux or glaze by the heat of 
the furnace. 

Various cements are in use for producing 
adhesion between fragm<nts of broken porce- 
lain and glass. A very strong cement for 
common earthenware is made by boiling sli- 
ces of skim-milk cheese with water into a 
paste, and then grinding it with newly slaked 
lime or mortar. White of egg will cause a 
quite strong adhesion, where the objects are 
not exposed to moisture, It is, however, im- 
proved by mixture with slaked lime. Shel- 
lac dissolved in alcohol or in a solution of 
borax, forms a pretty good cement. Vari- 
ous excellent cements are to be procured, 
ready prepared, of the dealers. In their anx- 
iety to unite the fragments strongly, persons 
are apt to defeat their purpose by applying 
the cement too thickly, whereas the least pos- 
sible quantity should be used, so as to bring 
the edges most closely together. This may 
be aided by heating the fragments to be 
joined. 





Frequency and Times of Eating. 


Systematic recurrence is the order of na- 
ture, observed every where, alike in the timing 
of melodious sounds, the rhythmic beats of 
the heart, the measured respirations, the 
coming and going of light, the ocean’s ebb and 
flow, seasonal revolutions and planetary pe- 
riodicities. The arrangement of regular 
times for meals, harmonizes, therefore, with 
the un‘versal policy of nature, and is, more- 
over, of the highest social convenience. Yet 
it is impossible to subject all to the same 
regulations of time. Dr. Combe remarks:— 
“The grand rule in fixing the number and 
periods of ou: meals is, to proportion them to 
the real wants of the system, as modified by 
age, sex, health, and manner of life, and as in- 
dicated by the true returns of appetite.” As 
the blood is usually most impoverished after 
the eight or ten hours’ fast of the night, break- 
fast should be early. The stomach is usually 
vacated of its nutritive contents in about four 
hours after eating, but it may be an hour or 
two later before the blood begins to call upon 
it for a renewed supply. Persons engaged in 
active labor, in which bodily expenditdare is 
rapid, of course require to eat more often than 
the indolent and the sedentary; and children 
need nourishment oftener than adults. But 
too long abstinence, especially if the digestive 
power be not strong, sharpens the appetite, 
so that there arises danger of excessive eat- 
ing. Sowe avoid luncheon for fear of ‘spoil- 
ing the dinner, whereas the thing they most 
need is to have it spoiled. Where the inter. 
vals between the meals are so long as to pro- 
duce pressing hunger, something should be 
taken between them to stay the appetite and 
prevent over-eating. Late and hearty sup- 
pers. are to be reprobated. Active digestion 
and sleep mutually disturb each other, as at 
night the exhalation of carbonic gas is slow- 
est, and tissue changes most retarded, the 
overloaded blood is not relieved, and invades 
the repose of the brain, produeing heavy, dis- 
ordered dreams, and nightmare, followed by 
headache and ill-humor in the morning. Still 
there is the opposite extreme, of sitting up 
late, and going to bed wearied, hungry, and 
with an ‘ indefinable sense of sinking,’ follow- 
ed by restless, unrefreshing sleep. A little 
light nourishment in such cases, may prevent 
these unpleasent effects. Custom has fixed 
the daily number of meals at from three to 
five; probably three isthe smaliest number 
that consists with well-sustained vigor of the 
system; four or five may be unobjectionable, 
the amount of nourishment taken each time 
being less. The essential thing is, regularity 





in each case, in order that the digestive glands 
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may have time to prepare their secretions. 

We should not take our meals when tired 
out, or much fatigued. The stomach partic- 
ipates with the other parts of the system in 
the exhaustion, and is thus unfitted for the 
performance of its proper and active duties. 
If there has been severe exercise, either of 
body or mind ashort interval should be allow 
ed for repose, or half an hour may be appro- 
priated to any light occupation, such as dress- 
ing, befor sitting down to dinner. It is ques- 
tionable if much exercise before breakfast be 
generally proper. When werise in the morn- 
ing. the system has passed the longest inter- 
val without food, and is at the lowest diurnal 
point of weakness from want of nourishment. 
It is well understood thatthe .body is more 
susceptible to the morbid influence.of colds, 
miasms, and all noxious agencies, in the morn 
ing before’eating, than at any other time; and 
those exposed to the open air before getting 
anything to eat, in aguish regions, are infinite- 
ly more liable to be affected than those who 
have been fortified by a comfortable break- 
fast. Cases may be quoted, undoubtedly, mn 
which early exercise has produced no injuri- 
ous results—perhaps even the contrary. Yet 
in most instances, especially if the constitution 
be not strong, breakfast should follow shortly 
after rising and dressing, before serious tasks 
are attempted. Dr. Combe justly observes, 
that in “boarding schools for the young and 
growing, who require plenty of substance, 
and are often obliged to rise early, an early 
breakfast is almost an indispensable condition 
of health.” Househotd Science. 





The Goblin and the Huckster. 


BY HANS OHRBISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


There was once a diligent student, who 
lived in a garret, and was noticed by nobody; 
there was also a thrifty huckster, who lived 
upon the ground-floor—and the whole house 
paid him attention. To him the goblin at- 
tached himself; for every Christmas eve the 
huckster mixed a bowl full of fruit pap, with 
a great lump of butter melted therein! The 
huckster knew how to make that; and for 
that the goblin staid in the huckster shop; 
and he was very entertaining. 

One evening, the student came through the 
inner roor, to buy himself a light and some 
cheese; he had nobody to send so he went 
himself. Having gotten what he wanted, and 
paid for it, the huckster and his wife nodded 
a good evening to him—and she was a wo- 
man to whom a nod was as good as a wink; 
she had a regular gift of gab. The student 
nodded likewise, and then suddenly stood still, 
and gazed earnestly at the sheet of paper in 
which the cheese was enveloped. It was one 
torn-out leaf of an old book—one leaf that 
had not been destroyed—from a book that 
was fall of poetry. 

* There lie more of the same sort,” said the 
Huckster; “I gave an old woman some cof- 
fee for the book. If you will give me two 
groschen, you shall have the rest.” 

“ Yes,” said the student, “ give me the book 
instead of the cheese. I can eat my bread 
and butter without cheese. It was a sin, 
when the book was whole, to tear itup! You 
are a prosperous map, and a practical man; 
but you know no more about poetry than 
that barrel there !” 

Now that was not prettily spoken—especi- 
ally against the barrel; but the huckster 


laughed, and the student laughed; it was spo- 


ken only in a jest. Yet the goblin fretted 
himself, that any one should dare to say such 
things to the master of the house—who also 
sold the very best butter! 

When night came, and the shop was shut, 
the goblin entered the bedchamber, and took 
from tie landlady her gift of gab; she did not 
waut it when she slept. And upon whatever 
object in the shop he placed it, that became 
instantly vocal and talkative, and spoke its 
thoughts and its feelings just as well as the 
landlady herself. But only one thing after 
another could use it; and that was a good 
precaution, otherwise they would have spo- 
ken in great confusion. 

And the goblin placed it on the barrel in 
which lay the old newspapers. “Is it really 
true,” he asked, “that you do not know what 
poetry is?” 

“Certainly I do,” answered the barrel. — 
“Poetry is something which abides in news- 
papers, and now and then is sold at retail !— 
I might maintain that I have more of it in 
me than the student has, and I am only an 
humble barrel belonging to the huckster.” 

And the goblin placed the gift of the gab 
upon the coffee-mill—whew! how it went |— 
and be laid it on the butter cask, and on the 
money-box; all were of the same mind as the 
paper barrel—and that whereon is the illimit- 
able, one mast respect. 

“ Now I will tell that to the student !” and 
with these words the goblin ascended the 


back stairs quite softly to the garret where 
the student lived. He still hud a light; and 
the goblin peeped through the keyhole, and 
saw that be was reading in the torn book 
which he had bought in the shop below. 

But how light it was around him! From 
out the old book shone a clear lustre, which 
grew into a great shaft, msing to a mighty 
tree, towering on high, and spreading its 
branches over the student. Every leaf was 
fresh; and every flower was a beautiful maid- 
en’s face—some with eyes dark and lustrous, 
others marvellously blue and clear; and ev- 
ery fruit was a brilliant star, which sang and 
warbled wonderously. 

Ah! of such a splendor the little goblin 
had never yet dreamed, much less seen and 
examined. He stood on tiptoe, and peeped, 
and peeped—until the light in. the garret 
went out. The student blew out his own and 
went to bed; but yet the little goblin remain- 
ed; and still the song resounded soft and glo 
rious—a beautiful lullaby to the student, who 
had lain himself down to rest. 

“ Still it is ineffable,” said the goblin—* this 
I have not expected! . . . I might re 
main with the student.” The little man re- 
flected upon it, and he was a sensible little 
man, yet he sighed—* The student has no 
need of me.” And then he went back to the 
huckster; and it was well he came back at 
last, for the barrel had wasted almost the 
whole of the landlady’s Gift-of gab; it had, 
indeed, spoken from one side almost all that was 
in it, and stood upr’ght in the notion to turn 
itself over, in o1der to speak the rest from the 
other side, as the goblin came in, and ordered 
the Gift.of-gab back to the landlady. But 
the whole shop, frow the money-drawer down 
to the wood-box, formed, for the time, their 
opinions after the barrel; and all paid him so 
much respect, and admired him so highly, 
that later, when the huckster read the theatre 
and art criticism from his evening journal, 
they were all in the delusion that it came 
from the barrel. 

Alone, the goblin sat no longer moping— 
and therein his wisdom and good sense were 
apparent. On the instant when the evening 
light shone down from the garret again, his 
spirits .returned; and as he saw the clear 
beams of lustre, like strong cables holding 
him there, he must go forth and peer again 
through the keyhole; and around him hover- 
ed a sense of grandeur, as we feel it on the 
eternal rolling sea, when God in tke storm 
rides over it; and he burst into tears. He 
knew not wherefore he wept, but a peculiar 
feeling of well-doing blended itself with his 
tears. How strangely splendid it were, to- 
gether with the stadent to sit under that tree 
—but, alas! that can never happen, and he 
must content himself with the keyhole, and 
thereat be happy. There he sitill stood, 
upon the cold floor—the autumnal wind 
blew through the garret window; it was 
cold, very cold, but the little one knew that, 
when the light first shone in the garret, and 
the strains were still floating in the air. Ah! 
then he was glad! 

Now, he came down again to his warm cor- 
ner; and there it was cosy and agreeable.— 
And the Christmas eve came on, and with 
it the fruit-pap, and the great lamp of butter 
yes, then was the huekster again upper- 
most | 
But in the middle of the night the goblin 
was waked by a terrible alarm, blows against 
the shop-window, people calling from with- 
out to unfasten, and watchmen blowing their 
horns. A great fice had broken out—the 
street was all illuminated by the flames |— 
Was it in this house or the neighbor’s?— 
Where was it? Panic seized them. The 
landlady was so much terrified that she loos- 
ed her ear-rings from her ears and stuck them 
in her pocket—in order to save something.— 
The huckster sprang after his money-box, and 
the servant girl after her black silk mantilla 
(for her means allowed her such a garment.) 
Each one would gave his best—so also would 
the goblin; and with a few jumps he was 
above the stairs, and in the room of the stu- 
dent, who stood serenely at the open window, 
and contemplated the fire, which raged in 
the neighbor’s house opposite. The goblin 
sought upon the table for the wonderful book, 
thrust it into his red cap, and clasped that 
with both hands. The best treasure of the 
house was saved—and now he ran out quite 


out upon the roof, and mounted the chimney. 
There he sat in the glare of the burning 
house, with both hands grea ping his red cap, 
in which lay the treasure. nd now he knew 
the inclination of his heart, to.which he list- 
ened in the confusion. But, alas! as the 
firo went out, and the goblin had come again 

his senses——yesB_ . . ts 
a L will ane myself with both of them,” 
said he. “1 cannot quite give up the hucks- 
ter, for the sake of the muses!” 

And that was very humanly spoken. We 
also go the huckster—for the-sake of the mu. 








ses? 


- Household Varieties, 


“WHEN OUR SHIP COMES IN.” 
A little child dwelt by the flowing sea, 
And her home was the home of poverty, 
She ran with bare feet o’er the golden sands, 
And gathered shells with her small, brown hands. 


Gay strangers came in rich robes dight, 

But the little maiden shunned their sight; 
And, shaking her curls o’er her blushing face; 
Sped away like a fawn that flies the chase, 


When the strangers were gone, said the mother mild, 
What was it dismayed thee, my derling child?” 

“O, mother! my feet were bare and brown, 

I had no bonnet, and then—this gown!” 


She held up the skirt of her faded frock, 

Sadly rent by the jagged rock, 

And she said with a deep and long-drawn sigh, 
“ Will I have such dresses as they by-and-by!” 


Her mother smiled with a:grave, sweet grace, 
As she smoothed the curls from the half grieved face 
And said, “When our ship comes in from sea, 
You shall have garments and all things free.” 


“ When our ship comes in?” said the little one, 
And away to the highest rock she run, 

And watched till night-shadows dimmed the shore, 
For the freighted ship and its treasured store, 


Long and often she watched in vain, 

No ship for her came over the main, 

How many watchers.in life there be 

For the ship that never come over the sea? 

Tr is said that a girl in England was struck 
dumb by the firing of a cannon. Since then a 
uomber of married men have invited the artillery 
to come and discharge their pieces on their premi- 
Bes. 


At a debating clab the question was discussed 
whether there was more happiness in the posses 
sion or pursuit of an object? ‘:Mr. President,” 
said an orator, “suppose I was courtin’ a girl, and 
she was to run away, and I was to run after her; 
wouldn’t I be happier when I catched her than 
when I was running after her?” 


THE rights of women are recognized under the 
new order of affairs in Southern Italy. At the 
late vote on annexation in Naples, a woman, who, 
from her heroism, has become famous, La San" 
giovannarsa, claimed the right to vote, and voted, 
She is the leader of a large district in the City of 
of Naples, and fanght at Capua. Having borne 
arms, she was judged to have gained the right of 
suffrage. 


THE following is narrated by the N, Y. Trebune 
asafact:—A tradesman was waited upon in his 
shop by a superbly-attired temale, whom he polite- 
ly addressed, and desired to know what commands 
she wished to favor him with. The lady, after 
lifting the veil which hid a not handsome face, in- 
timated, in a style corresponding with her dress, 
that, hearing there was.a vacancy in that gentle- 
man’s service, she desired to be engaged by him 
as housemaid. 

The geutleman stated that his “ better-half” was 
at her residence in tae suburbs, The following 
dialogue ensued: 

Servant-girl.—(in a querulous and disaffected 
tone.)—Then you reside in the country, that woald 
be so inconvenient. 

Gentleman.—But then we could remove to town. 

Servant-girl.— And the washing, I am given-to 
understand, is done at home, which I don’t much 
like. 

Gentleman.—But then we could give that out. 

Servant-girl.—are there any children? 

Gentlemau,—Seven. 

Servant-gird (in great excitement and half in- 
clined 10 iuini)—Seven children! 

Gentleman—But then tou accommodate you we 
could drown a tew of them. 

The lady-servant turned upon her heel, and 
swept away from the premises with the air of Cle. 
opaua. 

THE girls will occasionally dip into politics, be- 
ing imbued with a predilection, that has descended 
to them from their great progeuitress, for forbid. + 
den fruit A yuoung lady writes from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, that she and her sister students 
having duly petitioned for an election, the prayer 
of the petitiuners was granted, each teacher col 
lected the yotes of her class, and the general re 
sult was declared by the Pripeipal. More than 
three fourths of the votes cast were for Lincoln. 
‘* Honest Abe” having been thus elected, a meet- 
ing-was called, and it was resolved to celebrate 
the victory by a grand torchlight procession. In 
the evening, therefore, the hails were crowded by 
excited girls, running hither and taither, with 
their nignt lamps, tor torches, in their hands, 
laughing, and shouting, and drinking lemonade, 
just as you men drink stronger potations on simi- 
tar occasions, until the order was given to form, 
“two and twe.” This order having been obeyed 
in a. manner worthy of your Wide Awakes, they 
marched from the basement to the fourth story, 
and back again to busement—the whole affair oc- 
cupying an hour, A banner was carried in front 
of the line, bearing this inscription: 


“ PresIpENT—ABEAHAM LINCOLN.” 
* Behind a homely exterior,we recognize inward beauty.’ 


Yarce cheers were given (you ought to have 
heard those cheers!) for the President elect, and 
the fun was over. 

We demucrats also held a meeting, and resolved 
to go into mourning for our beloved Douglas; and 
now the foilowers of the fallen “Giant? are recog- 
nized by a band of crape worn on the left arm. 


AN English review notices that the last change 
in the magic mirior of womanhood, has been from 
thé exquisite refinement which could not away 
with houest Saxon, and which dreaded vulgarity 
more than vice, to the careless abandon that rat- 
tles gnardsman’s slang like its native tongue, goes 
to Cremorne un the sly, and boasts of it afterward; 
makes up betting books for the Derby, and wins 
gloves on the Oaks; wears the shortest and red 
dest of petticoats in the winter, and the jaunticat 
of bats in the sammer; laughs nerves to the 
winds and sentiment to the waves; and apes from 
man his noise without his strength, and his fast. 
ness without his passion. Tnis is the modern 
belle—the latest fashion in which the world’s idol 
has thought tit to deck itself, Tbis kind of thing 
has gone into all classea, even the highest; and 
where once we had Lawrence’s noble ladies, or 
Leslie’s sweet and touching beauties for our aris 
tocracy of womanhood, we have now “stunning 





tine gitle,”’ with petticoats borrowed from the 
‘ 





Newhaven fish-wives, boots from the Irish nav-! 
vies, and hats from the renowned’ Jim Crow— 
wide-awake and napless as his, They cut their 
silky locks close to their pretty heads, stick their 
fingers into their jacket pockets when they speak, 
rejoice when, in the crowd that hides their petti- 
coats and leaves only their shirt collars and black 
silk ties visible, they are addressed as “young 
sirs” by old fashioned fathers who have never 
seen an emancipated woman before; and believe 
that all these pleasant coquetries are substantial 
improvements in their condition, and that they 
want little more to make them perfect in the art 
of manhood, 

THE British public are interested in finding 
something that will supply the place of potatoes 
this season, as their crop is a bad one, and amongst 
the substitutes peas are recommended. The fol 
lowing are recipes for cooking this vegetable: 

Pea Pudding.—Tie one quart of peas loosely in 
a cloth, put them in cold water and let them boil 
two hours to be quite tender, then beat them fine 
with a wooden spoon, with half an onnce of but: 
ter, pepper and salt to your taste; tie the pudding 
up again quite tightly in a cloth for an hour with 
any meat you intend to serve it with; let it stand 
in the colander about ten minutes, untie it, and 
turn it out. Peas should always stand two hours 
in cold water before being cooked, 

Pea Soup.—An excellent soup can be made with 
one pint of peas, five quarts of water. four large 
onions, stick of eélery, and three carrots, Wash 
and cut the vegetables in pieces, and fry them in 
any kitchen fat, with two tablespoonsful of brown 
sugar; then put the whole into the water with the 
peas, and all the bones saved for the purpose, and 
more meat if the soup is desired rich; a salt her 
ring or a pig’s foot is an excellent addition. Boil 
the whole five hours. 





Young America. 


The irreverence for their seniors on the 
part of Americar youth, of both sexes, is pro- 
verbial. In other civilized nations, any irk- 
some or onerous task incident to every day 
life, is cheerfully assumed, when practicable, 
by the child, to shield the parent and to 
smooth his path, The precise reverse ob- 
taing here. Whatever the social position, this 
principle is all but universal. The old gen 
tleman delves in his connting house, while 
the youngester “swells” in Broadway or drives 
fast horses on the Bloomingdale road, Mam- 
ma toils laboriously in kitchen or chamber, 
while Miss. glorious in crinoline and gorge- 
ous in bouffaute tresses, tops with the last 
French novel on the drewing-room sofa,— 
Young America is decidedly an important 
“institution,” as he himself would express it. 
The boy is father to the man in this instance 
What were the old “fogies” made for, but to 
labor and scheme, and twist and turn, to get 
the dollors for the young folks to enjoy them 
selves with? Why not? 

“Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fame and not with fire.” 

Sometimes, indeed, when too late, do mis 
guided parents and deluded offspring bitterly 
bewail their past folly, In our country, 
where each day is cuiled upon to wituess a 
lightning like celerity in the acquisition 0! 
fortune, its equally sudden disappearance, like 
snows on a spring morning, is almost equally 
common. Thus the propriety and prudence, 
whatever his means or prospects, of educa- 
ting every young man for some useful calling 
is peeuliarly and strikingly indicated. Gamb- 
ling houses and forgers’ cells too often receive 
their recruits in the sons of once wealthy fa- 
thers, whose criminal indulgence, and want of 
toresight, has, on the sudden deprivation of 
means, cast their offspring on the world un- 
trained for life’s battle,—inadequate, physi- 
cally or mentally, to daily toil for daily bread. 

Our children are too often spoiled before 
they leave the nursery—before fit for college 
or to “come out.” They are too often over 
fed and undertaught. They are too often 
brought to table, when, for guests’ sake and 
their own sake, they should be kept out of 
sight. They have too much hot pudding and 
too little co'd bath. -Their eyes are open too 
early in life and too late at night. They 
have access alike to unwholesome literature 
and unwholesome diet. They devour “ yel- 
low covered ” abominations and “sensation » 
newspapers, which have a tendency to make 
them become bad men, before they have time 
or teaching to become good boys, They 
smoke the sly cigar, and imbibe the omitted 
heeltap. They learn betimes to regard their 
parents as necessary evils, the gray hairs of the 
aged as legitimate subject of mockery. Asa 
grand result for this chee:fal and sagacious 
mode of education, we are producing a race 
of beiogs which, in point of physical insigni 
ficance, mental imbecility and moral obliqui- 
ty, may safely challenge any precedents re- 
corded in ovr experience. Our children aro 
certainly very precocious. We may gw far 
ther, and declare they are supernaturally clev- 
er. Whoever is incredulous may, by refer- 
ence to “Editor's Tables” of the Knicker- 
bocker and Harper’s Magazine, reduce him 
self to amazed acquiescence. The remarka- 
ble juvenile persons immortalized in those po- 
pular Monthlies, become the class of young 
men and young women of whom we write— 
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They expand into “Young America.” They 








meet you at every turn of Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue. They know everything. They 
have also seen everything: They ‘admire 
each other mutually like the funny coteries 
of modern Athens.’ We should only except 
in their list of accomplishments, that of mak- 
ing themselves, under any possible circum- 
stances, useful, or of realizing apart from 
the paternal dollars, an independent livelihood. 
I¢ is all very well as long as it lasts, and so is 
a soap bubble. Now we humbly submit that 
the world belongs to the existing generation 
almost as much as it does to the rising one.— 
We are aware that this is rank heresy to 
Young America, but we must suffer the im- 
putatien. Young people are made by our 
system—or the want of one—so insufferably 
vuin, lazy, conceited and ignorant that we 
think it high time to propose reform. We have 
no idea of changing social usages in a day, 
but hope that even these rapid suggestions 
may not, with reflective minds, prove altoge- 
ther valueless. We desire to see our young 
friends who are growing up to be the fathers 
and mothers of the land more modest, more 
deferential, more self-ccntrollable, mere in- 
dustrioas, having mure respect for others and 
for themselves.—JV. Y. Cour. and Eng. 








Yat NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAZDIA,. 
Votume X. 


D.APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 343 and 445 BROADWAY, 
Have now ready: 
THE 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZIDIA, 
Volume X, 
Edited by Gzorer Ripizy and Caaries A Dana. 


This work is sold to subscribers only. When come 
pleted, it will form fifteen or sixteen large octavo vole 
umes, each containing from 750 to 800 pages, with a care- 
fully prepared Table of Contents. 

It may be had in volumes, which succeed each other 
at intervals of about three months. The price differs 





according to the binding: 
In Extra Cloth, per vol................-. $3 00 
In idbsaty Leather, per vol.............. 8 50 
In Half Turkey Morocco, black, per vol.. 4 00 


Ym Half Turkey Morocco, black, flexible.. 4 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, brown, per vol.. 4 00 


* be Fi ee a, — mg saws SSAno ty” é +4 
n Full Morocco, antique. edges,...... 
In Full Buen... ane. wt spi 


The Tenth Volume of the New American Cyclopaedia 
contains, among others, the following articles: 
JERUSALEM. By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 
JoHN ebay od England). By Charles ©. Hazewell, 
Boston, Mass, 


., Bos 
bap Sonreski, By M. Heilprin, esq , New York. 

JOuUNSON (SAMUEL). By Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Jongs (JoHN Paut). By a Geo. S Blake, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, M 

Jonson (BEN). By Charles 8. Wyman, esq., N. York. 

JuDSON (ADONIRAM). eer . O. Cutting, D.D., 
Rochester University, N. Y. 

JuGGiER. By Charles G, Leland, esq., New York. 

Junius. B. illiam L. Symonds, Esq., Portland, Me. 
rof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univers 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

ANE (Exisna Kent). By Charles G. Leland, esq., 

New York. 

Kansas, By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 

Kant (IMMANUEL). By Prof. ii. B. Smith, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Keats (Joun). By Charles 8. Weyman, esq., New 


York. 
Krnt form. By Hon. William Kent, New York. 
Kry West. y W. T. Walthall, esq., Sing e, Ala. 
Kine og By Pres. Charles King, LL.D., Colum- 


Kuopstoox. By Julius Bing esq., New York. 
Knox (HEnry), By Hon. Charles 8. Davies, LL. D.: 
Portland, Me. 
— By Charles Kraitsir, M. D., Morrisania, New 
ork. 


Koscrusxo. By Hon. Francis Schroeder. jr., Paris. 

Lace. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 

LAFAYETTE (Marquis pz). By Robert Carter, esq. 
New York. 

LaFFITTE {Jacquzs), By Paul Arpin. esq., N. York. 

Laturop (Josepn, D.D.). By Rev. William B, Sprague, 
D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

Lavrens (Henry.) By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, South Carg@lina. 

Laurens (Joun). By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, 8, C. 

Law Mercuant. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
De ype By William E, Green, esq., Boston, 

ass. 


Lrap. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper, In- 

a ve yt bp ies of). By B 
EAD Sats (Poisonous properties of). enjamin 

W. McCreary, {f D. New Pork. ¥. Rend 

Lez (Azruur Henry and Riouagp Henry). By John 
Esten Cooke, esq , Richmond, Va. 

LEGARE (Huen Swinton). By W. Gilmore Simms, 
esq., Charleston, 8. C. 

Lerpsio. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 

Lise... By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univers 
alty, Cambridge, Mass. 

IGHTHOUSE. By Capt. W. B. Franklin, U. 8. Topo- 

graphical Engineer, Washington, D. O. 

racemes by James Thacher Hodge, esq,, New 

ork, 

Liver. By 8. Kneeland, jr., M. D., Boston. Mass. 

Livingston (Epwarp and RozertR.) By Charles H. 
Hunt, esq., New York. 

Loan. by Prof. T, Parsons, LL.D. Harvard Univere 
sity, Cambridge, Mass, 

BSsTER. By 8. Kneeland, jr., Boston, Mass. 

Locarituas, By Prof. Benjamin 8, Hedrick, Cooper 
Institute, Few York. 

Lone Istanp. By Charles R. Rode, esq., New York. 

Lonerrupg. By Edmund P, Blunt, esq., New York. 

Loo Cuoo Isuanps. By Robert Carter, esq., N. York. 

Loxgps (House of). By Prof. T. Parsons, L.D., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lorrrery. By Piof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lovisiana. By Richard 8. Fisher, M.D. New York. 
res y J. B. Cochrane, esq. Shelbyville, 
By William L. Greene, esq., Boston, Mass. 

Lunacy. By Prof.'T, Parsons, LL.D. , Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lunes. By E, Brown Sequard, M. D., London, Eng. 

LuTHER { ARTIN). + J the Rev. Philfp Schaff, M. D., 
Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. 

LuTHERAN Cuvuron. By the Rev. C. Philip Krauth, 
D. D., Philadelphia, Pa 

Linousure. By C. W. Button, esq., Lynchburg, Va. 


THE ASHLAND 


Clever Hulling and Cleaning Machines 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


They have taken First Premiums at the Worid's Fuiv, 
Ohio, Pennsylvuanta and Michigan State Faire. 
HESE Machines are warranted to hull and clean from 
20 to 50 bushels of seed per day. They have been 
long tried and found to be the most reliable and durable. 
These machines, with all the improvements, are made 
only by the subscribers,who has on hand a large number 
for the season of 1860. 
+ fay for a circular, and order cult. Price from 
$90 to $100. D. WHITING, 
Manfacturer and Proprietor, 


88 Ashland, Ohio. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 

growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 

Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 

Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, ams | Clover, Barley 
PENFIELD'S 


. doc., at 
emt, 4 108 Woodward Ave. Detroit, 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 
S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 
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Breadstuffs. 

The Detroit market for the week has been very dull 
and sales of produee very limited. Nodody is willing 
to make any purchases, for now that navigation is closed‘ 
and buyers in New York are out of the market on ac- 
count of the business jpanic there, no one can foresee 
when they will get their money back again. Shippers 
and specu'ators are entirely ont of the market there, 
consequently prices have dropped. Michigan white 
wheat that had been selling at $1 40@1 50 is now quoted 
as dull at $130@1 35. Western red wheat at $1 18S@1 
2° Extra white wheat flour is quoted at $5 25@5 35. 
In this market red wheat flour sells at $4 00@4 35, white 
wheat flour at $4 70@4 75 for good brands, Red wheat 
is quoted as saleable in the street at 90c and white wheat 
$1, but there is very little offering. 

Corn in the street sells at 35c $® bu in the ear, and 
there is not a great amount sold at that. 

Outs have sold as low as 17@18c. Are quoted at 20c, 
and some loads have been sold at. that. 

Barley is nut in very great request, but sells at $1.12 
@1 20. 8.100 bs, 

Butter is in fair request at from 18@15e for good fresh 
roll. Firkin will not now bring more than 12c ® bb. 

Eggs are getting scarce, and now sell at 18¢ @ dozen, 

Apples are steady at $1 25 for good winter and fall ap- 
ples in barrels. In wagons, by the bu, good fair apples 
are worth about 80@35e. They are not now quite so 
plenty as they have been. 

Cranberries are in request both for eastern and western 
comsumption at $2 50 @ bu. : 

The quotations for produce are: 







Red wheat, 
Corn inthe strect, bush... 
Corn in store, bush..... 
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Butter in firkin per b 
Eggs, @ doz 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush .. 

Common sorts # bush. 
Beans, @ bush 
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. best ities @ bush.. 
Apples, Crem ee ality, @ bash 
2 bush of 60 ibs... 
Timothy seed, per bush .-.-. 
Hay, timothy, ® ton... 
Hay, marsh, # ton..- 
Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market in this city is very quiet, and 
as the butchers are only purchasing what is needed for 
their business, the money panic has not affected them 
a great deal. Drovers sre willing to take western nioney 
as they take it back for the purchase of cattle. Smith 
purchased about 15 head during the week at 23¢c @ Ib 
live weight. He also bought a number of sheep dressed, 
at 43¢@5c. Sheep are not quite so firm inprice Dress- 
ed hogs are selling at $6 # one hundred tbs, and only 
very heayy have brought $625. Hides are steady at 6 
@63<c for country hides. 

Tallow is worth 7c. Pelts range from T5c@$1 00 each. 
according to quantity. 

The New York and Adbany markets are both groaning 
under an over-supply, over five thousand four hundred 
head were offered in the New York market, and as a 
matter of course it was dull work to sell many of them. 
The poorer kinds ranged from 5@7}¥¢c estimated weight. 
and the better ones generally at 834, and only afew very 
choice prime cattle brought I@9¥c. 

J. H. Smith of Michigan sold 23 Michigan steers aver- 
aging 53{cwt estimate, at Tc, or $40 25 $ head, or not 
quite 4c live weight. 

Heath sold at Albany 78 Indigna steers, averaging Tewt 
each. Good fair quality at $60 per head average. 

The sheep market at New York is also reported over 
stocked and selling at 7@Sc #@ I dressed. The prices 
of pelts have also declined very mueh in that market.— 
In hogs also the supply is more than the wants of the 
city demand. Dressed hogs sell at 64@7}¢ according 
to quality. Live weight firm at 5@6e, 


Several Detroit City Lot Contracts 


Foz SALE OR EXCHANGE for Bounty Land War- 
rants, or for Wild Lands in any State of the Union, 
or in Western Canada; also a two story, with basemen 

new brick house and two lots, corner of Seventh an 

Cherry streets, will be sold cheap, as the subscriber is 
preparing to leave Detroit to reside in the country; or 
the property will be exchanged for improved village 
property on the line of the Michigan Southern or Mich- 


igan Central Railroad. 
Please address JAMES DALE JOHNSON, 
Post Office, Detroit. 








Clover seed, 
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Or inquire on the premises. 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES, 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 
or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole nt, 
4i-ly 


at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
INGERSOLLW’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS, 


FOR BALING HAY, Rags, Wool, Broom Corn, &c. 
Simple, powerful and efficient—is believed to be the 
best in use. For particulars send for circulars, 

~ ~ JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
Si-tf 98 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FARM 


NOT SOLD YET. ° 


Ou of the best improved farms in Southern Michigan 

For Sale, with fine buildings, large orchards, and 

the best of IMPROVEMENTS in ing, Avion one 

half mile from the railroad depot at Jonesville, Hills- 

dale county For further particulars enquire at the 

MircniGan Farmenr, office, or of the subscriber on the 
A. J. BAKE 


remises. 
. Jonesivile, Sept. 25, 1860. 89-tf 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
At ANGERS, France, 

H ROPRIETOR OF T E NURSERIES, t 
T moat extensive fn ~~ omy ~ the honor to inform 
his numerous friends an ¢ that logue 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seed- 
ing Fruit Stocks, &c., for the present season, is now 


di . A te 
ready and at thelr Ope UGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
40-8tvam 51 Cedar Street, New York, 

















| STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 


The Thoroughbred Bull Baron Balco. 
ARON BALCO was four years old on the 28th of 


ire Gaptal (imported) 1316 Am. H. B 
mpor - De 
8, 293 Am. H. B. 








‘Sire, Captain Balco, 
rg “oo feat er 213 Am. H. B. 
am Pigeon n m, H. 
4 g. dam Roan i oon ber Grazier Limaported) ¥ A. B. 
g. g. g- dam Roan Pigeon - Reformer 2118 Am. H. B. 
g: g. g. g. dam Flower by Mohamk (4492) E. H. B.: 
nent £ g. g. dam Beauty by Imported Count (1882), 


Reference as to authenticity of the above pedigree 
may be made to Andrew Y. Moore, Esq., former Presi- 
dent of be gee-> yor Bonen Keg ML Lene ef 
Schoolcraft, and James n, . water, 

WM.S.H- WELTON, 


Branch county, Mich. 
43-8m Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. BALLARD &s SONS, 
NILES, MICHs, 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


E OFFER FOR SALE a few héad of Thoroughbred 
Devon: Buiis and Heurers, from months to 

two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on recordin the Devon Herd Book, which 
enabies us to give a perfect pedigree with overy animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
to impartetion from.the most reliable herds in Eng- 

land. 
Purchasers from a distance can ‘have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 24.38m 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Offered at Private Sate. 


Pte subscriber having been engaged in breedin 
from thé most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now peouered to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An opportunity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States... The. list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 

uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on_both 

des. Amongst them ate some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger,statlion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and. Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and aétion. 

For further particulars address 


F E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860. 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


HORSEMEN! 


As I wish to leave this.country, I ofier some 
gains in stock, to wit: one of the finest JACKS in 
the States, 14 hands less 3¢ inch in hight. seven years 
old, weighing between eight and nine hundred poun 
and for spiritsand beauty cannot be excelled; has serve 
between 50 and-60 mares this season, all of which to all 
a rance are with foal, save in one or two cases. I 
will sell cheap for cash, or on. one and two years time, 
secured by mortgage on real estate at ten per cent. In 
may paces this jack by his services will pay from $800 
to $1000 per year. 

Also, for sale, one three year 01d STALLION COLT. 
sired by Kentucky Grey Eagle, dam the celebrated 
Fann ker, out of Kenyon hus, he by old Bachus. 
Address soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oakland Co., Mich, 


HOWE’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. ’57 and °58. 
FIRST PREMIU M end no competition in 1859. 
FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 
SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 
Howe's SCALES FOR ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderfal Acemtracy. 
Re eno Pit: may.be set on top of the ground, or 
ona barn floor, and easily removed. 

‘No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level, 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back. 
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trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 

mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main st. 

44-ly Buffalo, N.Y. 


PROF. L. MILLER'S 
HAIR IN VIGORATOR, 


An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


To its original color without dyeing, and preventing the 
Hair from turning gray. 


FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 
And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining, 


FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
And all cutaneous affections of the Svalp. 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Imparting to it.an unequaled gloss and brilliancy, mak- 
ing it soft and silky in its texture, and causing it to curl 
readily. 

The great celebrity and increasing demand for this 
unequalled preparation,.convinces the proprietor that 
one trial only is necessary to satisfy a discerning — 
of its superior qualities over any other preparation in 
use. In cleanses the head and scalp from dandruff and 
other cutaneous di causing the hair to grow lux- 
uriantly, giving it a rich soft, gomy and flexible appear- 
ance, and also where the hair'is loosening and thinning, 
it will give pizength and vigor to the roots and restore 
the growth to those parts, which have become bald, 
causing it to yield a fresh covering of hair. ' 

There are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in New 
York who have had their hair restored by the use of this 
Invigorator, when all other preparations had failed, L. 
M. bas in his possession letters innumerable testifying 
to the above facts, from persons of the highest respect- 
ability. It will effectually prevent the hair from turn- 
ing until the latest period of life; and in cases where the 
hair has already changed its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will with certainty restore it to its original hue, 

ving it a dark glossy appearance. As a perfume for 

e toilet and a Hair Restorative it 1s particularly recom- 
mended, having an agreeable fragrance; and the great 
facilities it affords in dressing the hair, which when 
moist with the Invigorator, can be dressed in any re- 
quired form so as to preserve its place, whether plain or 
in curls; hence the great demand for it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none ought to be without, 
as the price places it within the reach of all, being 

Only Twenty-Five Cents 
per bottle, to be had of all respectable Druggists and 
Perfumers. 

L, MILLER would call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use of his Invigorator, in cases where 
the childrens’ hair inclines to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a g head of hair, as it ree 
moves any impurities that«may pave become connected 
with the scalp, the removal of which is necessary both 
i a health of the child, and the future appearance of 

ts Hair. 

Caution. — None genuine without the fac-simile 
LOU ML being, on the. outer wrapeet also L. 
MILLER’S HAIR INVIGORATOR, N. Y., blown in 


oe 
olesale Depot, 56 Dey street, and sold by all the 
oe ga Merchants and Druggists throughout the 
world, 

Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, 


I also desire to present to the American Public my 
New and. Impreved Instantaneous 
LIQUID. HAIR DYE 


which after years of scientific experimenting I have 
brought to avin | It dyes Black or Brown instant- 
ly without injury tothe hair or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in existence. 

" ” PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS. 


“ayes 56 Dey Street, New Work. 








Send for Circulars and price lists, with’ account of |- 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL’ 


has won.for itself such, a renown for. the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is entire» 
ly unnecessary for. us to recount the évidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been omployof. As it has-lon; 
been in constant use throughout this section, we ne 
not do more chan assure the ee its quality is kept 
up to the best it ever bas been. and that it may be relied 
on to do for their relief all that it has ever been found 


"AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


For all the purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostrvENEss ; 
For THe Cure or Dysprrsta; 
For! JaunDicg ; 
For tHe Curg. or INDIGESTION ; 
‘on HEADACHE; 
For.tHe Cure or, DysENnTERY; 
For a Foun Stomacy; 
For tue Cure or Erysireias; 
For toe PriEs; 
For Tae Curr oF SOROFULA; 
For atu ScroruLovs CoMPLAINTS ; 
For tHe Cure of RuRuMATISM; 
For Disgases oF. THE SKIN; 
For tue Cure or Liver ComPLaInt; 
For Dropsy ; 
For tas Curg or Terrer, Tumors AND Sart Ra8vm; 
For Worms; 
For tHe Cure or Gout; 
For a Dinner Pitt; 
For THE Curr or NEvRALGIA; 
For PURIFYING THE Rxioop. 


They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in azy quantity. 


Price 25 cts per box; five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to certify 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them, The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAO, in which they are given ; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profit on. Demand AyER’s, 
and take no others. Thesick want the best aid there is 
for them, ani they should have it, 

PREPARED BY 
DR.I.C. AYER & CO.~., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
, All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 44-3m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


AND— 
PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The high and envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 
efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy ot them. : 
IN ALL CASES 

of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and Kidney’s. 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevai! 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers an 
ohern, whe once use these Medicines, will never after- 
wards be without them. 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORRUPT HUMORS, 

DROPSIES. 

Dyspzps1a.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Frver anp Acus.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fovu.ness or COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gipprvzss, Grave, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

Megcusiar Disrasr.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most powerful preparation of we 
NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 

PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 

PiLes.—The original proprietor of these medicines 
was cured of Piles of 35 years’ standing, by the use of 
these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 
RuEvMATISM.—Those affected with this terrible disease 
the Lite Medicines. 

ead, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 





will be sure of relief b 
Rush of blood tothe 
lings. ° ‘ 
Scroruna, or K1ne's Evi In its worst forms. Ulcers 
ot every description, ' 
ors of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to adnitnister them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 


certain, 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system. 
Prepared and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 

885 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
i For sale by all Druggists, 80-ly 








GIN AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
THIS DELICIOUS TONIC STIMULAN 


T. 

SPECIALLY designed for the use of the Medical 

Profession and the Family, having superseded the 
so-called “Gins,” “Aromatic,” “Cordial,” ‘“ Medicated,” 
“Schnapps,” etc., is now endorsed by all of the promi- 
nent physicians, chemists and connoiseurs, as possessin 
all of those intrinsic medicinal ‘qualities (tonic an 
diuretic) eee ee bere a pure Gin, Pat 
up in quar es and sold by all druggists, grocers, etc, 

ay A. M. BININGER & CO., 

(Established in 1778.) Sole proprietors, 

‘ No. 19 B street, N. Y. 

For sale by D. S. BARNES & OO., No. 13 Park 
Row, New. York. : 

Our long experience and familiarity with the han ba 
ments of DruGersts, and our superior busiuess facilities, 
enable us to, furnish them with choice Liquors for med- 
icinal and family use, 44-ly 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE, 


‘ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTs, 
good refereuces, wanted in every State in the Union, 

to sell rights to. manufacturers the present hay season, to 
whom a handsome percentage wiil be given. See de- 
scription in present number of the MicuigaNn Farmer. 
A Dill awe oe and full ‘ rome with rae te 
ations of the Rake on application post to F..G. 
WILLSON, Ontario, cae emiiton re West, who 
is also Patent Agent for Oansda and the United States. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED — 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOOK. a 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’! Acont,, 
12-tf Successors to L, D. & H, OC. Griaas. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 
HE HUNTER'S SECRET, for catching all kinds of 


game, Mink, Muskrat, Fox, Beaver, &c., &c, This is 
the only sure Sothed: and has never failed to givo bites 
faction. Sent free to any address for only 13 cents. ° 





ving 











Lounsbury & 

Our, engraying represents. Lounspury & Wizs0Nn’s 

new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 

principle. It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 

front, ys Tun fist'upon the’ ground. ‘The hay is 

Town off ty means of.a slide, worked) \b 11 

viele the traces are hitched. tig 8 

€ following are some of the advantages claimed for 

Rapnebany & Willson’s Horse: Rake, over those now in 
Ist. Cheapness, durability, compactness, and li ntr 
ni 

60 a8 to be easily carried to the field upon the shoulder! 

ba ing, igen bag 3 ten side, and by removing.two 
- : an 

ian were for transportation. ec phe paclapieg 

oes the work cleaner than any other take, 

Before It sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 

The teeth, mere} 

not liable to dull or sot f 

teeth do, by 

become too 

a 


py —— the stabi are 
@ points, as the revolvi 

constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


h Y 

th. The draft is lighter for the horse, and th k 
easier to the man, who can iny tae h 
peng: Shar ac stop hold and drive as fast as he 


ing. ' 
5th. It can be guide Netter than revolvi: 
the handles are Bolted firmly to the ual apeob mes tune 


motion. 


6th, ‘Teeth not so liable to break when catching fas 
as the slide not onl ~~ 
: : ens them, 'Y, Supports, but moves forward aa 

th, It does not wind up, or get entangled in the ha 
h. Loading or brome: Aes done by simply pe 
or pulling,—can be learned by the: dullest hand, 80 as to 
become expert in twice cross ng the field, 
page DESCRIPTION, 
© rake head made of uare, 
~ “ids long, with 1o oak tor gag er 
. n. square. and 263¢ in. long, framed into it. 

C. Ash haitiien, 1% by 8 in.. and ox by 234 in., 3 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (234 feet 
high from the ground line when ‘the slide is against the 
head,) and bolted to the head by two % in bolts, 6 in. 
long, which pass through fiat braces % by 134 in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 

E. The slide, or stripper, is of light wood, consisting of 
& batten above and below the teeth, 5 by 234 in., with 
six blocks between, 3-16 in. thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 
and put together with. strong 23¢ in. wood screws, put in 
from opposite sides. Board K 1s 4 by 3¢ in., 4 feet long, 
and fastened to two 3 in. oak studs. 

F. Two small chains, with welded links % in long, of 
% in. wire, with pins, or wood screws through the ends, 





Willson’s Horse Rake. 


holds the'slide from flying off the teeth. I. 3% i 
9 feet long each, knotted through the pity and ‘head, 
assing through pulleys H, which are 4 in. diam., and % 
n, thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of & welded band 
1-16 by 13g in. iron, lapped to clevis 5% b 4 in. half- 
round iron, and a 3 in. pin rivetted thiwegh € pulley 
straps. A small 8 hook may be epplied to.the clevis, or 
—t strap, to hitch to. smaller sized rake for un- 
Slsdye 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Place the reins over the shoulde 
lightly forward on the rod in the ene 
so that you may feel the gu 
of the teeth along the ground to suit the ine ualities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
handles, keeping the horse under good speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
ein jean tien peek Powers, and load again. — 

an. t 
Seaitoe . y © will restore the slide to the 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the Sist of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes,.only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, and Jafford a better 
= than any other, on account of its simple construc- 

on. 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold out 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of—are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 


One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the Micnigan Farmer, 


the hands 
f the stilts, 
of ‘the head, and points 








ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PAs 


HARRY SHIRLS, a - PROPRIETOR. 


’ 
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( GRAND-HAVEN. MICH: 


A FIRSTCLASS “ADVERTISER. / 

HEWRY S.CLUBBEC?. 
PROPRIETORS.’ - 
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Now Reapy—Single ‘os sent by mail, postpaid for 
Twenty-Five Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid, for 
Two dollars. Agents wanted: 

THE ILLUSTRAT. 
1861. ama SSG 1. 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 


NUMBER SEVEN 
Or this valuable and instructive work, for 1861, is now 
ready. Illustrated as usual with about, ONE HuNDRED 
AND Firty EnGravines its contents are rendered as at- 
tractive in appearance as they are useful in the kind and 
amount of the information they impart. The following 
are the subjects of some of the principal chapters; 
I. WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES—Seventeen En- 
grevings and Six Desiens. 
Il. LAYI OUT GROUNDS--Five Engravings. 
Ill. PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES — Eleven 
Engravin 
IV. NE FRUITS and POMOLOGICAL NOTICES-- 


Twenty-one Engravings, 
V. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS — 


Ten Rngravings. - 

VI. DOMESTIC POULTRY—Thirty-three Engravings 

including Five Dzsiens for Poultry Houses. 

VII, WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twen- 

ty-one Engravi with General Rules for their 
reyention and Bur ation, f 
Vill. FILTERS AN LTERING CISTERNS— 
Four Hogrevings. 
IX. lad TURAL NOTES—Fourteen Engray- 
n, ' i 
x, HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
XL. RURAL MISCELLANY. 

XII, DOMESTIC Ago OMY, &o, &o. 

XILL. ADVERTISEMENTS. © ' 

The Six Previous Numbers of the AnnuaL ReewtTer 
may also be had in paper covers as originally issued at 
Twenty-five cents each, or $1.50 for the whole set of 
Seven, including 1861. They are also ‘for’ sale in Two 
Vouumes, bound, printed on larger and finer paper, and 
illustrated with about NINE HUNDRED ENGRAY- 
INGS, sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 each. Address all 
orders or inquiries to : : 
LUTHER TUCKER & S8ON., 

Albany, N. Y. 

’ WHO $140 SUBLOE : 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A Weekly Journal 
r the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside--Iwo Dol- 
rs 8 year; an : 

THE VULTIV ATOR—Monthly—Fifty Cents ayear. 

Sample copies of these Journals sent free to all 
applicants. t ‘  45-2teow 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
FACTORIES, &c. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
pane been tested in all climates, Europe and’ Ameri- 





ca, Weigh leas; cost, r nd; have better 
tones; can ig heard farther ak" other bells, “They cost 
50 per cert: less than ' a 


\( PHE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’, Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 








i . @ 
44-1t* Flushing, Feeding Mich, 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
1 is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands & within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nue 
— unsolicited certi- E™ ficates in my possession 

ow. 

The dose must be adap- a ted to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your 2S tudgment guide 
the use of the LEVER cs I 
and it will cure Liver 
lious Attacks, Dys- 
Diarrhea, Summer 


cine,known and approved 


ou in 
NV IGORATO 
= COM laints, Bil- 
pep a, Chronic 
= Complaints, Dys- 
entery yt hy Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- = ness, Cholic, Cho- 
Pp yarn: feral Ll bee) Mong e+ Slt 
antum, atu-; lene aundic 
Female Weak= Pa) nesses, and may we 
r 


used successfully as an! a Family 
Medicine. It will fay cure SEC HEAD- 
‘ACHE, (as thousands| ‘can testify,) in twenty 


minutes, if two or, > three teaspoonfuls 
are takem at com-) sa mencement of attack. 

All who use it jare giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. rl | 


a ae IN THE MOUTH WITH 
nue I ald EAA AND SWALLOW 
Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure vopetapie Extracts, and put up in 


GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will kee 
in any c te. of 
The Family Ca- thartic PILL is 1 
protie but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
as. used ractice more than twenty years. 


The constantly increas- ing demand from those 


who have long used the PULLS and the satis- 
faction which all express in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 


The Profession well know that different Ca- 


thartics act on different ae of the bowels, 
The FAMILY CA- HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 


alimentary canal, and are. 
eases where a{Cathartic 
rangements of the 


ood and safe in all 
3 needed, such as Dew 
Stomach Sleepi- 


CATHARTIC PILLS. 








ness, Pains in ths Back and. Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain and Soreness over 
the, whole body; from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if ne lected, end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of per tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restiessness Headache or 
weightin the hea all Inflammatory 
Diseases, Worms in Children or 
Adults heuma- tisma,a great Purifier 
ofthe Blood and many diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 


Be, 1 to 8. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed a A Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the jorge towns. 
Ss. T. a SANFORD i. 9 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


[Betadlished in 1826,}, ° 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, St boats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c,, mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountitigs, and warranted 

































Or re-éast on short notice. Such bells will nearly, pay in every cular.. For information 
for Steel Bells of same size, - pe in regard to pe be Dimensions, mountings, Warrantee, 
Send for apg a nage delivered dn all sof the | &c., send fora clroular | Address 
United States or a, by JAMES G DUDLEY, ai A. MENEELY'S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 
ably || 98 Main 'st,, Bustalo, N. '¥, : " oe ay 
: t+ — ; ) S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMER 
THE PROPLIS MALL, | Pitre tte) powers, Pease, ixcahior Powerm 
OR SALE ot Panemnns An's Wasemdven, atm. |\htn ty 5 Mil a ths 
F ufacturer’s prices, freight added ; and ‘can be seen a yun Snu atv hae rateeead “ew Mills, ee IKL. <- , 
ing in this city, Detroit, Mich. 58- No. 1038 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 








